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OH! PARADISO! 


N outstanding characteristic of Americans is their love of 
flowers. Should you ask an American, ‘‘How can I express 
my sympathy?” or ‘“‘How shall I send congratulations 
to a friend of mine?” he is quite likely to answer: 
“Say it with flowers.’’ I believe, therefore, that the 
readers of ORATE FRATRES will enjoy hearing of the liturgy under 
the analogy of flowers. It will tell us more than many of us would 
suspect. 

We have in America many beautiful gardens, especially in the 
‘southern states. Planted some two centuries ago by Spanish and 
French settlers, many of whom belonged to old, aristocratic fami- 
‘lies, they still retain their original beauty, having wonderful ponds 
filled with water lilies against a background of dark cypresses, lav- 
‘ish shrubberies of roses, rhododendrons and asters. Fascinating 
jalso is the mysterious looking Spanish moss hanging from the 
trees, just as if an aristocratic Spanish lady had hung her mantilla 
/of lace among the branches. 

_ Not less beautiful is the liturgical garden of the Church through 
‘which I invite you to stroll with me. First of all we notice that 
"the garden of the liturgy is a garden enclosed by walls, as we read 
hin the office of our Lady: “‘Hortus conclusus es, Det Genitrix, hor- 
‘tus conclusus, fons signatus—Mother of God, thou art a garden 
-enclosed, having in thy midst a fountain of singular beauty.” 
Approaching our liturgical garden we observe many trees and 
‘flowers growing outside its walls. Are they not allowed to grow 
\within? There is, for instance, the majestic oak. Why should it 
‘Not be admitted into the garden? Because, though created by 

God, to man the oak symbolizes primarily physical strength; and 

s0 the Church is not interested in having it included in her spiritual 

garden. You will remember that St. Boniface cut down the great 

















"Words of Cardinal Dusmet, O.S.B. 
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oak tree which the Frisians had dedicated to their god of war 
Wotan. 


Next we see a group of lotus flowers in all their oriental and 
exotic beauty, and we ask why they should be excluded. In spit 
of its beauty the Church does not accept the lotus flower, becaus 
among the Egyptians and Buddhists it symbolizes sensual lov 
(Eros). Something similar has to be said of the narcissus. This 
flower was named by the Greeks after a mythical youth who 
gazing into the water, saw his reflection and became enamored o 
himself. Hence, the narcissus is indicative of self-love which is © 
very contrary to Christian charity. 


Shut out from the garden, too, is the holm (holly) tree, which 
seems to stand there in sad remembrance of its loss of reputation 
suffered in the story of Susanna. Then there is the ivy, which th 
Church does not favor because of its use in old Roman time 
when ivy wreaths were worn in the pagan ceremonies and at th 
banquets. Hence the Church merely permits ivy to trail along th 
outer walls of the garden enclosed. It is however true, that from 
time to time single ivy leaves have been found in the catacombs 
decorating the marble slabs of tombs, as if dropped from a bou 
quet by someone passing through the corridors. 

Let us not be saddened by the thought that these flowers ané 
trees are now excluded from the garden, for when the world 
completely redeemed they will all be admitted. 

Entering the garden we find the roses climbing the trellised 


gate, and clinging in blooming profusion to both its sides. Perhap & 
this is a sign of their dual character. On the one hand the Roman — 


and Greeks used to weave wreaths of roses which they wore 
their festive banquets and symposiums. In the rose, too, is sign 
fied that worldly joy which characterized the frivolous times 0! 
Frederick II, king of Prussia, and w. ‘h has found expression it 
the little song: 


Freut euch des Lebens 

Solang noch das Lampchen gliht; 
Pfliicket die Rose 

Eh’ sie verbliiht. 
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OH! PARADISO! 


On the other hand, is not our Lady the rose of which the 
divine office sings: “Quasi rosa plantata super rivos aquarum— 
Thou art as a rose planted on the banks of living waters’’ (Eccl. 






of war, 




























ital and 

In spite 39:17-21)? Centuries ago St. Dominic, entering this liturgical 
becaus§ garden, plucked from its trellised portal the white, red, and yellow 

ual low roses and formed them into the wreaths of the mysteries of the 


is. This, tosary. These he hung at the feet of our Lady whose statue dom- 
+h who | inates the fountain in the center of the garden. This consecration 
of the roses to the Blessed Virgin recalls to our minds the words 
of the divine office on the feast of the Holy Rosary: “Vidi specio- 


10red of 


ich is 9 

sam... . I see the beautiful (Mary) walking up from the stream- 
which lets giving out her priceless and incomparably sweet odors, sur- 
’ "rounded as it were with the flowers and roses of spring’’ (first 
ere / nocturn, resp. 2). 


n times At first sight of our garden’s interior, we sense the great con- 

d at th tast between the expansive park-like gardens of the historic South 

long thg) and the formal liturgical garden of the Church. In the American 

at from. garden one has a panoramic view which takes in the whole sur- ‘ 

tacombs founding landscape, the distant mountains, and the far horizon of 

a bou-f the ocean. But in the garden of the Church we are immediately 
captivated by the architectural beauty of the marble walls which 

| enclose it. Here there are no large vistas to distract us. Let us think 

' of the Villa Pia in the garden of the Vatican, or of the Cascade 

'and Rotunda at the Villa Aldobrandini in Frascati, masterpieces 

| of some famous architect such as Giacomo della Porta (1591- 





vers and 
world is 


we | 1604), to better envision the liturgical garden. 

a: Along its outer edge, next to the marble walls, are benches 
wore ae “@tved of marble and surmounted by niches. These are decorated 
is signi: with designs executed in innumerable pieces of precious stones, each 
times off MChe encasing an exquisite classical statue of sculptured white mar- 
.ssion ine Ole: Opposite the entrance, at the far end of the garden, we see 


elegant columns supporting an arch behind which an apse is 
adorned with blue mosaics inlaid with golden stars. It is an ideal 
spot in which to make a meditation on a sunny afternoon as the 
last rays of the setting sun play on the flower beds, giving added 
color and shades to the many hues, and throwing over all a golden 
aura of light. From a recessed spring the lilting stream falls in 
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cascades from one marble basin to another. It has many secrets to 
tell us. We discover above all that this garden does not exist for its 
flowers and trees, but that they exist for it. They are there to 
enhance the symmetry of the architecture and the harmony of the 
color scheme. Thus our liturgical garden teaches us a necessary 
lesson: namely, that what is essential and unchangeable in our 
holy religion is always of prime importance. What is non-essential 
and changeable the Church uses to soften, as it were, and modify 
the outlines of the fundamentals, making them more attractive. 
The graceful, tall palm trees, for instance, on either side of the 
marble columns, while accentuating the strength of the columns, 
at the same time encourage us to strive after the heights of perfec. 
tion. After all, a saint is not sculptured from marble, but like a 
plant he slowly rises toward the heights. 


Near another recess in the garden wall grows the laurel plant 
from whose branches we form a victory wreath with which to 
crown the martyr whose statue fills the niche. Doesn’t the Church 
sing on the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul: “Vitae senatum laureati 
possident—Possessing the dignity of senators in heaven they wear 
on their heads crowns of laurel’? And again of the martyrs we 
sing: “Rubri nam fluido sanguine laureis ditantur bene fulgidis— 
Empurpled in the flood of their victorious blood, they won the 
laurel from their God.” 


A little farther on we come upon an olive tree, from whose fruit 
is drawn the oil with which to anoint catechumens and to 
strengthen Christians in their last fight with the devil and the 
world. And we are not astonished as we recognize the aromatic 
odor of the balsam shrub growing under the protective branches 
of the olive. After the catechumens are anointed with the oil of 
the olives they are confirmed with chrism made from balsam and 
olive oil. Enjoying thus the fragrance that accompanies the sacra- 
ments of baptism, confirmation and holy orders, we are at the 
same time reminded of our Blessed Mother to whom the liturgy 
addresses the words: “Sicut cinnamomum et balsamum aromati- 
zans odorem dedi—I gave a sweet odor like cinnamon and aro- 
matical balm.” 
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OH! PARADISO! 


Although we do not find the fir, which has endeared itself to 
| us so much as our Christmas tree, still its cousins, the pine and 
| cedar trees, tower within and above the walls of the garden. We 
raise our eyes to their heights as they spread protectingly over this 
| beauteous scene. Climbing the trunks of these trees are intertwin- 
| ing vines with large clusters of luscious grapes hanging down invi- 
tingly. Spontaneously the words of our Lord come to mind: “‘I 
'am the Vine, you are the branches . . . and My Father is the 
Vine Dresser.” 
As we near the end of our stroll through this liturgical gar- 
den we come upon an apple tree. From it no longer sounds the 
' voice of the serpent who would lead us into the temptation of 
‘eating the forbidden fruit. On the contrary, we hear the redeemed 
| Eve of the New Testament, holy Church, singing: “Fulcite me 
| floribus, stipate me malis-—Surround me with flowers; refresh me 
| with apples.”’ 
: There are still other voices in the garden, all wishing to tell us 
| more secrets, but we cannot record all their melodious tidings. 
| There is, for instance, the lily which sings: ‘‘ I am the lily among 
' the thorns.”’ This certainly means that the Christians who endures 
' many sufferings is spreading a wonderful aroma, for so too does 
| the lily, whose petals are ripped open by the thorns through which 





/it grows, give forth its alluring fragrance. For this reason our 
| Lord in the Canticle of Canticles likes to be compared to a shep- 
) herd among the lilies. 
| All the flowers in this garden are happy, too, to hear the voice 
| of the bride exhorting them to spread their sweet odors: “‘Florete 
| flores et date odorem—Flourish ye flowers and give forth your 
) good odors.” And while all respond to this invitation Mary Mag- 
| dalen, standing near the lavender, presses from it its sweet frag- 
trance and joyously exclaims: ““When the king reclines on his divan 
my spikenard will give a sweet odor.” 
Let us pause for a moment and, resting on one of the marble 
| benches, meditate on the sweet mystical odor of the Church. We 
have eyes because we are destined to see God in the beatific vision 
in heaven. We have ears because we are called to hear divine secrets 
im the other world. We have the sense of smell because we shall 
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forever enjoy the odor of the divine life and detest the corrupt 
odor of death which is filling hell. When we look at a small child 
it is as if we were imbibing the refreshing breath of life, and no 
one would ever think of putting perfume on a baby. Neither would 
we perfume a flower. The use of perfume discloses the necessity of 
concealing the symptoms of the approaching corruption of death. 
As children of God, we are filled with the divine life of sanctify- 
ing grace, and only when we destroy that life by mortal sin do the 
angels detect in us the bad odor of death, however much we may 
try to conceal it with the aid of the perfume of hypocrisy. Holy 
Church accordingly anoints our nose in the hour of death to expel 
all smell of sin from our soul and to fill our hearts with the sweet 
odor of sanctifying grace. 


A person without religion selfishly uses flowers only for his 
momentary pleasure. The Church, however, offers the flowers on 
the altar to the King of heaven and earth when He becomes present 
during holy Mass. Thus the sweet odor of His great Sacrifice 
blends, as it were, with the fragrance of the flowers that breathe 
out their very lives in His presence. 


Flowers are strewn by the Church in the path of her Eucharistic 
King as He is carried in processions. Since we Christians are other 
Christs, we too, according to an old European tradition, are des- 
tined once in our lives to walk on flowers, and especially myrtle. 
This tradition therefore provides that the virgin who enters the 
convent, as well as the bride and bridegroom, have their way 
strewn with flowers. The remains of a small child, too, becaus 
it has been deprived of this opportunity, are carried over a flower 
covered path. 

When a virgin, who has made her entrance into the convent on 
a path of flowers, is finally mystically married to Christ, she 
receives from her Bridegroom, represented by the bishop, a crown 
of flowers or myrtle. The fact that a Christian couple represent the 
marriage between Christ and the Church was similarly indicated in 
the Middle Ages by the following rite. The bride approached the 
altar, her head covered with a red veil. The bridegroom, kneeling 
at her side, would draw this veil over his head also. This action 
signified their mutual natural love. Then the priest placed a white 
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OH! PARADISO! 


veil over the red one to indicate that by the grace of the sacrament 
of matrimony the bridegroom was given the love of Christ for 
His spouse, the Church; and the bride was given the love of the 
Church for her Bridegroom, Christ. When, finally, the priest 
placed two wreaths of flowers on the heads of the young couple 
they appeared in the eyes of all the faithful as the mystical repre- 
sentatives of Christ and His Church united in divine love. 


We have already said that holy Church extracts from the bal- 
sam shrub its fragrance to be used in ointments (chrism). The 
Greek Church also uses an ointment called Myrron, in the prepa- 
ration of which more than thirty different plants are employed. 
Let us not forget that our frankincense, with which the Blessed 
Sacrament, the eucharistic gifts on the altar, and ourselves, are 
incensed, is also a product of trees. As we learn from the Apoca- 
lypse, incense, which is burned in golden vessels by the twenty-four 
ancients in order to adore the eternal God, signifies the prayers 
of the saints. The children of St. Benedict, therefore, rejoice that 
holy Church on his feast says of him in the epistle: He was ‘‘as the 
flower of roses in the days of springtide, and as the lilies that 
are on the brink of the water, and as the sweet smelling frankin- 


_ cense in the time of summer.” 


As we tarry at the gate of the garden enclosed, the strange 
words of St. Paul come to mind: “Vos estis Christi bonus odor— 
You are the good odor of Christ.’ Certainly these are surprising 
words. There was a pagan rite practiced in religious confraternities 
at the time of St. Paul that represented the annual death and res- 
urrection of nature as personified by a god. In winter the pagan 
priests would break a statue of this divinity, called Attis, to sig- 
nify the death of nature or all vegetation. In the following spring 
they would piece together this broken statue and pour over it pre- 
cious, sweet-smelling ointments which symbolized the arrival of 
new life in nature as manifested in the good odor of the flowers 


| and trees. St. Paul says that it is for us that Christ rose from 
| the dead and brought eternal new life. In baptism this life of the 
' tisen Christ is communicated to us Christians and thus we are in 


a certain sense Christ’s good odor radiating from Him. In heaven, 


too, wherever Christ is we shall be. This explains why the saints 
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are said to have died in the odor of sanctity. Whoever approached 
the saints in their lifetime felt that they were near Christ Himself. 

We know from the Book of Genesis that “‘the Lord took man 
and put him into the paradise of pleasure to dress it and to keep 
it.”” But then the great tragedy of sin took place and “the Lord 
cast out Adam and placed before the paradise of pleasure Cheru- 
bims, and a flaming sword, turning every way, to keep the way 
of the tree of life."” To die as a Christian means to be allowed 
to return to the lost paradise and to live forever. Hence when one 
of our brothers or sisters in Christ has departed we sing with holy 
Church “In paradisum deducant te angeli—May the angels lead 
you into the heavenly paradise.’’ The Greek Church even adds: 
“Alleluia! Alleluia!” 

It was through the goodness of our Lord Jesus Christ that 
another paradise was created in this world to satisfy our desire for 
the eternal garden of pleasure. This is the garden of the Catholic 
liturgy through which we have just strolled. Therefore, if at 
times, as children exiled from home, we yearn and sigh with St. 
Philip Neri and the saintly Cardinal Dusmet, O.S.B., ““Oh! Para- 
diso! Oh! Paradiso!’’ let us always anticipate our heavenly para- 
dise by spending our time happily in the garden of the liturgy of 
the Church. 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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OFFERING IN LOVE!’ 


EEPING in mind the basic ideas of sacrifice as outlined 
in a previous article, the practical implications of my 
personal participation in the Mass should become read- 
ily evident. As a member of the Church, I shall enter 
into the sacrifice of the mystical body and give new 


| glory to God, not simply by being an observer, nor even by a 


most precise recitation of the liturgical prayers, but only in propor- 
tion as I offer myself as a co-victim with the Head, that is, in so 
far as I prefer God to myself and the world by wholehearted love, 
expressing this preference by gifts of renunciation when opportun- 


| ities present themselves. 


The sacrifice that our Lord made in my behalf on Calvary may 


_ now become personal and actual on the altar, but—I must make 


it so. The priest assures me that it is my sacrifice when he turns to 


| meat the Orate fratres and says: ‘‘Pray brethren that your sacrifice 
| and mine may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty.” 


If the Mass is to be my sacrifice together with Christ's, then | 


| must bring my offering. What is it to be? The obligation of mak- 
ing a total offering of my will to God is beyond question, for the 
| great commandment, which obliges all to the wholehearted love of 
| God, is the fundamental law of my complete incorporation into 


the mystical body. The motive of my sacrifice, therefore, requires 
a permanent disposition of complete love or preference for God 
by the unrestricted surrender of my will to His. This is not a 
matter of choice, but of precept, even though progress in the 


| achievement of it may be slow. There is a lamentable but common 
| misunderstanding in this regard, in spite of the unmistakable words 


of our Lord: ‘““You therefore are to be perfect even as your heav- 
enly Father is perfect’ (Matt. 5:48). This obligation of striving 
to love God with the whole heart applies to every Christian of 
whatever state of life. It obliges the housewife equally with the 
Carmelite nun, even though God has called the latter to the higher 
state of religious life where the way is more secure. St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, the saints and spiritual writers and the Vicars of 





This is the second of a series of articles on ‘“The Mass in My Life.’’ 
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Christ have reiterated this universal command to strive for the 
perfection of our love for God, not of course as something to be 
instantly realized (that is quite impossible), but as the end to 
which we are summoned and at which all Christian life must aim. 

In my intention and my desire, therefore, I may not wilfully, 
that is, in principle, set limits to my love for God by giving my 
affections to any created thing merely for the pleasure that I find 
in it. This is an all-important principle of the Christian life, 
although it seems to receive little attention in our day. St. John 
of the Cross, a doctor of the Church, says plainly that while the 
soul entertains for a creature any affection that is not supernat- 
uralized by love for God “there is no possibility that it will make 
progress in perfection’’ (Ascent of Mount Carmel, 1,11,4). 

Since I must desire and strive for perfection in my love for God, 
I must not allow my love of creatures to be the primary motive of 
my actions; on the contrary, I must strive for the total elimina- 
tion of merely selfish motives of conduct in order to conform to 
and be assimilated by the divine Victim of the altar. 

In practice, however, owing to the weakness inherent in my 
fallen nature, to surprise temptations, or to some habit that I am 
trying to overcome, I may fail to achieve this preference for God 
on many occasions that present themselves. Such failures, however, 
should not have their cause in any wilful, self-indulgent attach- 
ment to creatures. Otherwise, my motive is deficient; there is not 
the aim of wholehearted love. My protestations of love, of sacri- 
fice and of co-victimhood are lacking either in knowledge or in 
sincerity, and there will be no progress towards the ideal goal 
commanded by our Lord. It means that I have substituted a goal 
of my own—something that seems more accommodated to my 
own weakness; I have abandoned the Christian rule of striving 
to do all things to please God, and have adopted to some exten! 
the negative and impractical rule of trying to please myself with- 
out offending God. 

Failure to distinguish between the intention, which is immedi 
ate, and the execution or fulfilment, which is a gradual growth or 
development, is frequently the reason why progress towards pet- 
fection is neglected. Because the commandment of wholehearted 
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OFFERING IN LOVE 


love seems difficult, and its achievement remote, it is regarded as 
impossible except for a few chosen souls. All others, it is wrongly 
presumed, may rest content in the dwarfdom of spiritual medi- 
ocrity, satisfied to love the world, to try to avoid mortal sin and 
to hope for purification in purgatory—as though the pains of 
purgatory are something to be preferred to the practice of the 


| love of God upon earth. 


In order to keep me from fulfilling the will of God, who asks 
for my wholehearted love, the devil is satisfied if he can induce me 
to make the slightest reservation in my motive, he asks only the 
least part of my affection to begin with, and so he uses the spirit 
of the world as his mouthpiece to insist that there is no harm in 
this or that trifling natural attachment or habit of vanity. For he 
is aware of something that fallen man seems not to know or at 
least is unwilling to admit: that natural motives pamper fallen 
nature and cultivate the germs of self-love which cause the disease 
of sin. God, meanwhile, is watching for the motive of whole- 
hearted love for Him. He is not so much concerned with the action 
as He is with the reason that prompts it, for love’s interest is 
always in the reason why. Therefore, I must be supernaturally 
alert and not allow myself to be deceived by the tricks of the devil 


| and lose much of my offering. I must practice making the love of 
_ God the primary motive of what I do, and not seek pleasure solely 


for enjoyment’s sake either because everybody else does it, because 


| Ihave formed a habit of it, or because I lack the courage to be 
| different from worldly people. Surely I am to take as my model 
| not the man in the street, but Jesus, the victim of love. Indeed, 
' concern about what others think or say will be a blight on my 
spiritual life and tend to destroy its fruit of Christ-like virtue. 


In fine, my intention to love God perfectly, which is the motive 
of my co-offering, is commanded here and now, not as something 
to be immediately attained in its complete expression of giving, 
but as something to which my will must be dedicated and 


| towards which I must tend in my activity. The gradual accomp- 


lishment of this preference for God will depend on the purification 
and supernatural direction of my intention in the everyday round 


| of doings and endurings. The development through conscious 
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practice of what our Lord calls a “single heart,’’ or what St. Pau! 
refers to as ‘‘the mind of Christ,”’ is, on my part, the all-important 
aspect of co-victimhood. I must learn the habit of performing 
my daily activities to please God, so that my everyday round of 
duties and enjoyments unfolds in the atmosphere of the super- 
natural life. The only way to acquire any habit is by practice. 
Unless I understand this I shall fail to see the significance of the 
Mass as my sacrifice and as a way of life, and I shall assist at it 
rather as a witness than as a participant and co-victim. Unless | 
realize that the test of victimhood is not enthusiasm for the litur- 
gical forms, but an unreserved personal love for God expressed in 
my conduct; not an external formality, but an inner vitality 
that will make contact with the meaning and life of the liturgy— 
unless I realize this, the Mass and the activity of my daily life 
will be two distinct and unrelated events. 


No matter what my state of life or occupation, the routine of f 


my daily existence is encompassed by God’s will for my sancti- 


fication. God mobilizes, so to speak, all the creatures and thf 
detailed events around me in order to purify and sanctify mf 


The will of God is manifest, as we read in the Imitation of Christ 


(III, 3), in every successive circumstance of tribulation or conso- ff 


lation. The practical way, therefore, of discovering the sincerity 
of my love for God is to measure the generosity of my gift by 
my reactions to the crosses and pleasures which surround me. 


It is a simple matter to say I love God, but it is when I com: 
to grips with the reality of God’s will that my interior disposi 
tion of love is tested. When, to give but one example, Gods 
ordaining or permitting will crosses my will through some con- 
tradiction, annoyance, or criticism from people around me; som 
unkindness, hatred, or injustice, (real or imagined) ; through some 
pain or discomfort from interior or exterior reasons—does my 
reaction show a recognition of and love for this purifying will of 
God, in spite of any natural repugnance? Does it show a giving up 
of my own will? Self-love regards all such things as obstacles: 
the love of God will welcome them as opportunities to give. If! 
reject these daily crosses by impatience, unkindness, disobedience. 
complaint or criticism, then I throw away the principal means 
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OFFERING IN LOVE 


at my disposal of proving the sincerity of my protestation and of 
fulfilling my obligation of loving and preferring God. Whenever 
I rebel against God’s loving and healing Providence merely because 
it hurts, then I reject some of the gifts of my sacrifice. Only the 
crosses that I have accepted may I gather up to place in spirit on 
the corporal as the gifts that prove my love. 


Since I may set no wilful limits to my sacrifice, if I perceive 
that the habitual poverty of my offertory shows a lack of progress 
towards the obligatory ideal of wholehearted love, I must rectify 
the direction of my daily conduct. I must do this by developing a 
Christian mentality of doing all things to please God, so that 
I may perceive with an increasing spontaneity that the circum- 
stances which appear to be obstacles to my own will are really 
opportunities coming from the hand of God to help me to grow in 
resemblance to Christ. I must resolve to strive more earnestly for 
the actual exercise of the interior victimhood which ‘‘my sacrifice’ 
requires. The same or similar disagreeable circumstances will cross 
my path on the morrow. That is God’s way of revealing to me 
the self-love that He sees in my heart, as St. Paul explains when 
telling us to press on towards the goal of perfect love: “If in any 
point you are minded otherwise, this also God will reveal to you” 
(Phil. 3:15). Divine Providence will pursue me until death, in 
order to effect my purification during this time of merit on earth 
rather than in the meritless pains of purgatory. How important, 
then, it is for me to develop a spirit of selflessness; to form by the 
effort of conscious practice a supernatural habit of seeing all things 
from the viewpoint of pleasing God and not of pleasing myself, 
in order to recognize in the innumerable events that cross my will 
a constant means of my sanctification, a treasury of gifts of love, 
and thus, with the help of grace, to gather them up as the spiritual 
offerings of my sacrifice of the Mass. 


So much for the tribulations and trials of my life. What of its 
consolations and joys? What is my attitude towards the things 
that are pleasing to mind and body? Have I any attachments to 
pleasure for pleasure’s sake? It is very important that I know this 
if I intend to fulfil my Christian obligation of living the Mass as 
a cO-victim with Christ; because whatever I consume for no other 
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reason than mere self-gratification, even though its use is lawful, 


I cannot bring as an offering to God. Since I am to be a co-victim ff 


with Christ, I must mean it in practice and place no wilful restric- 
tions on my motive of striving to do all things for God. 

If I sincerely intend to identify myself with the spirit of love 
for God which animated our Lord, I should ask myself whether 
He would indulge in the trifling vanities, the worldly pleasures 
which I seek and perhaps even crave through some acquired habit, 
and the use of which I try to justify by saying that it is no sin. 
The goal of our Lord's life was not the enjoyment of pleasure 
and the avoidance of sin. His only desire was to sacrifice Himself 
to His Father’s good pleasure: “‘I do always the things that ar 
pleasing to Him’ (John 8:29). In what sense may I speak of 
being a co-victim if I do not embrace His spirit of sacrifice—if 
I do not make it my purpose to do all things to please God—and 
then strive earnestly according to the conditions of my state of 
life, to fulfil this obligatory ideal, even though progress towards 
its achievement be very slow and beset with many failures? God 
understands my natural weakness and He readily forgives my 
faults when I am trying to love Him wholeheartedly; but how 
must He regard my repeated failures when I wilfully and habitu- 
ally weaken my supernatural vitality by a natural love for the 
world? If I habitually use any pleasure for its own sake, for no 
other reason than the needless gratification of a sense, then I cannot 
say that I prefer God to everything and that I look to Him as the 
““God of all comfort’’ (2 Cor. 1:3). If I allow my affection for 
any creature of God to be a merely natural affection for the pleas- 
ure which the creature affords, then I am trying to love two rivals, 
to serve two masters. ‘“Thy Beloved is of such a nature,” says the 
author of the Imitation, “‘that He will admit of no rival, but will 
have thy heart alone and sit on His throne as King.’’ As a Chris- 
tian I must love persons and things in God and for God, and | 
may love nothing outside of God. There must be ‘‘no robbery 
in a holocaust’”’ (Is. 61:8). 

Fr. DENIS Mooney, O.F.M. 
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MYSTICISM AS THE NORMAL FLOWERING 
OF THE SACRAMENTAL LIFE (II) 


AVING treated of the relation between mysticism and 
the liturgical life in general, it remains for us to show 
what basic aspect of the sacramental life is of special 
import for the mystical experience, and in general, 
what significance mysticism really has for Christian 

life by reason of its relation to the sacraments. For this purpose 
we must first consider the relation of mysticism to martyrdom, 
and then that of martyrdom to cult. 


We have spoken elsewhere already of the inner relation of mar- 
tyrdom to mysticism, and asserted that every martyr is at the same 
time a mystic.* This relationship is frequently referred to by the 
Fathers when treating of martyrdom. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, for 
instance, writes: “Even though the martyrs of necessity turned 
their bodily eyes toward their judges, their spirit was already in 
paradise, and therefore they gave no heed to earthly torments” 
(Catechesis 16, 20). St. Cyril is not merely speaking of the fact 
that the martyrs’ faith and trust in the heavenly reward sustained 
them during the tortures to which they were subjected. He has in 
mind their ‘‘being absent from the body”’ and transported in spirit, 
their mystical condition, which gave them the strength to rise 
above their sufferings. Thus we read also of St. Polycarp that 


_when brought before the judge he gave spirited answer to his 
' threats; and “‘he was filled with confidence and joy, and his coun- 
| tenance was full of grace, so that it not only did not fall as if 
| troubled by the things said to him, but that the proconsul, on the 


contrary, was astounded’’ (Martyrdom of Polycarp, 12). The 
splendor of his countenance reflected the divine glory which he 
beheld, and gave evidence of his interior state of union with the 


| Godhead. Moreover, while St. Polycarp was being martyred, so 


the report continues, “‘we perceived a fragrant odor as of frank- 


| incense, or some other costly spices” (ch. 15)—a sensible sign of 


God’s own divine presence. The interpretation of these events is 
found at the beginning of the account: “‘Some were torn by scourg- 





‘The Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection (Herder, 1938), p. 212ff. 
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ing until the mechanism of their flesh was laid bare even to the 
lower veins and arteries; still they patiently endured, so that even 
the bystanders pitied them and mourned. But they reached such a 
pitch of nobility of soul that none allowed a cry or a groan to 
escape him; thus proving to us all that at that hour of their torture 
the noble martyrs of Christ were absent from the flesh, or rather, 
that the Lord was standing by and communing with them.” 

According to the most ancient tradition, too, the martyrs are 
the favored inhabitants of paradise—a privilege that again puts 
them into relation with the mystical life, since the latter is a sort 
of restoration of the life of paradise. In interpreting the parable 
of the sower (Matt. 13:23), the Fathers usually designate the 
martyrs as those who bring forth fruit a hundredfold. It is hardly 
a coincidence, then, if St. Gregory the Great makes the same claim 
for the contemplative soul: he who has a true faith in the most 
holy Trinity brings forth fruit thirtyfold, he who does good 
works, sixtyfold, “but a hundredfold does he bring forth who 
advances to the contemplation of eternal life’’ (Homilies on Eze- 
chiel II, hom. 5, n. 12). Here we have, without doubt, the ancient 
equation of martyrdom and mystical experience. We might in 
this same connection also recall the many legends which speak of 
the tree of Christ’s cross as deriving from the tree of life in para- 
dise.* The fruit of the cross, according to this tradition, restores 
the lost fruit of the tree of life. He therefore, who eats of the 
fruit of the cross and, like the martyrs, shares most intimately 
in the passion of Christ, participates by the very fact in the (mys- 
tical) grace of paradise. 

Against this equating of martyr and mystic some have objected 
that if a man with only imperfect contrition for a mortal sin wer 
freely to undergo death for his faith, he would certainly be 2 
martyr, but hardly a mystic. Martyrdom would thus be possible 
without perfect charity, and hence too, without mystical grace.’ 
Our answer is that martyrdom in every case is a sign of the highest 
love of God: “‘Of all virtuous acts, martyrdom is the clearest proof 
of the perfection of charity’’ (Summa Theol. II-II, q. 124, a. 3): 


*O. Zoeckler, Das Kreuz Christi, 1875; Fr. Kampers. Mittelalterliche Sagen 
vom Paradiese und vom Holze des Kreuzes Christi, 1897 
‘Zeitschrift fuer kath. Theologie, 1937, p. 124. 
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MYSTICISM 


On the basis of this clear pronouncement of St. Thomas, the opin- 
jon was maintained among later Scholastics likewise that without 
perfect charity one could not suffer martyrdom.‘ No matter how 
greatly frail flesh may shrink from torture, martyrdom is always 
accompanied by the highest love of God, and it is precisely this 
highest love that constitutes mystical union. 


That martyrdom and the Eucharist have an inner relation fol- 
lows from the fact that the martyrs often voiced their longing for 
martyrdom in language expressive of longing for the Eucharist. 
The great St. Ignatius of Antioch, burning with desire for mar- 
tyrdom, writes to the Romans: ‘I have no pleasure in the food 
of corruption, nor in the delights of this life. I desire the Bread 
of God, which ts the flesh of Jesus Christ, who was of the seed of 
David, and for drink I desire His blood, which is incorruptible 
love” (Ep. to Romans 7,3). In the Acts of St. Perpetua and Felict- 
tas,” Perpetua recounts how her imminent martyrdom was revealed 
to her: “I saw an immense expanse of garden, and in the midst 
of the garden a white-haired man sitting in the dress of a shepherd, 
of a large stature, milking sheep; and standing around were many 
thousand, white-robed ones. And he raised his head, and looked 
upon me, and said to me, “Thou art welcome, daughter.’ And he 
called me, and from the cheese as he was milking he gave me 
as it were a little cake, and I received it with folded hands; and I 
ate it, and all who stood round said ‘Amen.’ And at the sound of 
their voices I was awakened, still tasting a sweetness which I can- 
not describe. And I immediately related this to my brother, and 
we understood that martyrdom was awaiting us, and we ceased 
henceforth to have any hope in this world’ (1,3). In both these 
instances martyrdom and the Eucharist are brought into closest 
conjunction. Reception of the Eucharist and martyrdom are inti- 
mately related. This has meaning only if the Eucharist is under- 
stood as an earnest of martyrdom—f it is a real participation in 
the passion of Christ, which under given circumstances involves 
the obligation to give up one’s life for Him. 





‘J. B. Gonet, Clypeus theologiae thomisticae. De bapt. et confirm. disp. 1, 
art. 7, n. 141. 


"These Acts are, it is true, very likely of Montanist origin, but that is of no 
consequence for the point here at ‘ssue. 
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St. Paul brings home this same thought by his doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. It is well known that St. Paul speaks of 
the Mystical Body in connection especially with the two sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Eucharist. Through baptism, according 
to Rom. 6:3, the Christian is baptized in the death of Christ, he 
shares in the death of Christ in as far as through the sacrament 
he dies to sin, to the world and to the flesh. At the same time he 
is incorporated into the community of the faithful, into the Body 
of Christ: ‘‘For in one Spirit we were all baptized into one body” 
(1 Cor. 12:13). But the sacrament of the Eucharist according 
to St. Paul, likewise unites the faithful into the one Body of 
Christ: ‘“‘Because the bread is one, we though many, are one body” 
(1 Cor. 10:17). This union, in which Christians are intimately 
associated to Christ through these two sacraments, is a ‘“‘personal”’ 
union.® We shall never be able to understand the intrinsic nature 
of this union. St. Paul simply attempted to elucidate, by means 
of another figure, what St. John illustrates in his Gospel under 
the metaphor of the vine (John 15:6ff.). Since, however, St. Paul 
does not speak of the vine but of the body, he evidently wishes to 
indicate a further aspect which is not immediately apparent in the 
doctrine of St. John, or at least he wishes to present our union 
with Christ from a different point of view. The difference, doubt- 
less, lies in the fact that the figure of the Body of Christ implies, 
over and above the idea of interior union, an obligation to follow 
Christ, a readiness to take upon oneself what the incarnate Son of 
God suffered in His body; whereas the metaphor of the vine and 
the branches expresses merely the incorporation of the faithful into 
organic union with Christ, and the steady flow of supernatural 
life deriving from Christ and informing the whole. This latter, 
however, does not adequately describe the relation of the Christian 
to Christ. It is not enough that after baptism the Christian keep 
himself open to the stream of supernatural life. Redemption 
through Christ also requires of the individual Christian that he 
follow Christ, that he walk the same way of the cross which 
Christ had to walk in order to enter into His glory. It was pre- 
cisely to bring about this point that St. Paul chose the expression 





°Cf. A. Wikenhauser, Die Kirche als der mystische Leib Christi nach dem 
Apostel Paulus, 1937, p. 104f. 
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MYSTICISM 


“Body of Christ.’ The Christian becomes ‘‘one person’’ with 
Christ, just as, according to Gen. 2:24, man and woman through 
the marriage-bond become one flesh, i.e., one person, and are bound 
to an indissoluble community of life and fortune. The path that 
Christ has trodden becomes the path for all Christians; each and 
every one of them must have a share in the passion of Christ, in 
order that later they may share in His resurrection. 


Such is the meaning of the Christian’s mystical community of 
life and suffering with Christ. This union is of course not to be 
taken as a hypostatic union; nevertheless, it is somehow a “unity 
of persons,’’ as St. Paul, alluding to Gen. 2:24 points out: ‘‘He 
who cleaves to the Lord, becomes one spirit with Him’’ (1 Cor. 
6:17). To clarify the matter, and to bring out the contrast, he 
then refers to the relation of the sinner to the harlot: “‘He who 
cleaves to a harlot, becomes one body with her.’’ Wikenhauser 
correctly interprets this text as follows: ‘‘In both cases there occurs 
a sort of fusion of two persons into one being. In the one case, 
the harlot determines the ethical character of this personality, in 
the other it is Christ who does so. If the first is described in terms 
of the body, and the other in terms of the spirit, this divergence 
of expression is meant to show simply that one belongs to the 
sphere of the ‘flesh,’ the other to the sphere of the ‘spirit’’’ (p. 
106). 


The Christian is accordingly adopted as a member of the Body 
of Christ into a union of life and suffering with his Lord. This 
explains why St. Paul mentions the two sacraments of baptism 
and the Eucharist so prominently in connection with the doctrine 
of the Body of Christ; for it is through these two sacraments 
that our union in suffering with Christ is primarily established. 
In baptism the Christian dies to sinful flesh and rises with his 
Lord to a new life. In the Eucharist this effect is brought to com- 


' pletion, i.e., its completion is sacramentally anticipated, for living 


in our bodily state and in this world still prevents the ultimate 
realization and manifestation of the Christian's union with Christ. 
Yet in the Eucharist the Christian shares even now in the perfect 


| life of heaven, he is united even while on earth to the perfect wor- 


ship of the Church above. 
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It is evident from what has been said that martyrdom is intrin- 
sically related to the sacraments, Martyrdom means imitation of 
Christ in the strictest sense of the word. ““Then shall I be truly a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world shall not even see my 
body,” writes St. Ignatius to the Romans (4,2). The martyr 
is a member of the Mystical Body of Christ in a very special sense, 
for in him the union in suffering with Christ becomes a most per- 
fect assimilation to the passion of our Lord. For this reason the 
martyr is the saint of the Church.” He receives “‘baptism’’ by 
dying; he most truly is immersed (lit., baptized) in the death 
of Christ.‘ Martyrdom’s relation to the Eucharist follows from 
the fact that it definitively bestows that eternal and perfect union 
with our Lord which the Eucharist effects sacramentally; martyr- 
dom is the final and complete consuming of the body of Christ and 
the drinking of His blood. 

This inner relation of martyrdom to mysticism on the one 
hand, and of martyrdom and the sacraments on the other, points 
to the relation between mysticism and cult. As the Eucharist is the 
‘beginning’ of martyrdom, so also is it of mysticism. St. Cyprian, 
for example, associates the “‘sober intoxication’’ known to the 
mystical life directly with the Eucharist: ““The intoxication which 
derives from the chalice and blood of the Lord is not the drunk- 
enness that results from the world’s wine. . . . The chalice of the 
Lord so inebriates that it makes men sober; that it restores their 
minds to spiritual wisdom” (Epistle 63,12). James of Betna (4. 
521) in his hymn on the miracle of Pentecost, explains the inebri- 
ation of the apostles as a sacramental participation in the passion 
of Christ: ‘Behold, they are enlightened and therefore speak in 
all tongues. What wine could inspire such knowledge? It is the 
Crucified who, by giving them of His wine, moves them to speak. 
and from Him they have without instruction received this new 
wisdom.” 





7H. Viller, ‘““Martyre et perfection,’ in the Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 
1925, p. 3ff. 

“Hence the pre-eminence of baptism of blood over baptism of water; martyr 
dom is “that baptism which unites us with God immediately after our depar 
ture from this life’’ (St. Cyprian Ad Fortunatum, praef. 4). 

°S. Landersdorfer, Ausgewaehlte Schriften der syrischen Dichter, 1913, ? 
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MYSTICISM 


Both martyrdom and mysticism, therefore, proceed from the 
sacramental life, and bring it to full fruition, thus continually 
bearing witness in the Church that Christian life in its most proper 
sense is a participation in the sufferings of Christ. 


Through the sacraments the Christian is incorporated into the 
Body of Christ and to a certain degree freed from the bond of the 
flesh and of the world. Henceforth he has no permanent dwelling 
here below; his home is in the heavenly city, he is a citizen of the 
“Jerusalem which is above.’’ Christ Himself came into this world, 
not to remain here, but by His passion to crush the reign of sin 
and by His ascension to prepare for men a heavenly abode. The 
Christian, similarly, is merely sojourning on this earth, he has 
already ‘broken camp’”’ and is on his way back to his heavenly 
home. He is “extra mundum factus.”’ But this precisely constitutes 
the essence of the mystical experience: the mystic feels himself 
raised above this world, he experiences what the sacrament has 
effected. By this experience is not meant a mere mental rising 
above the vicissitudes of the earthly and transitory, such as a phil- 
osopher might cultivate; it is rather the experience of that libera- 
tion from this sinful world which the sacramental act has realized. 
The sacrament gives us the reality, but not the experience of it. 
Normally this will come only at the final consummation, with 
the vision of Christ. The mystical experience anticipates this 
experience of union; it is, in so far, a real evolution of the sacra- 
mental operation, and thus gives evidence of what has taken place 
in the sacrament. To the detachment from earthly intercourse 
corresponds the incorporation into the communion of angels and 
saints. The enactment of Christian cult is, as we know, no mere 
earthly occurrence, but a sharing in the eternal liturgy of the an- 
gels. To this the mystical experience likewise bears witness, for it 
raises the one so favored to communion and familiarity with the 
angels in heaven. 


As the development or the evolution of that which is effected 
by the sacraments, the mystical life pertains to the Church as 
much as do the sacraments themselves. This does not mean to say 
that those who fail to advance to mystical experience do not share 
in the sacramental realities. What is meant, is that the mystic 
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belongs to the Church as does the martyr—as a necessary mani- 
festation of Christian grace-life. Hence mysticism is no purely pri- 
vate affair of chosen souls. The mystic has indeed a more personal 
relation to God than the non-mystic, but mystical experience is 
not a matter of intimacies of a purely private scope, or, in the 
case of certain mystical graces, of the satisfaction of personal relig- 
ious curiosity. The mystic, by the experience of the supernatural 
life granted him as a member of the Mystical Body, becomes, 
like the martyr, a witness in the Church to the grace of Christ. 
He experiences and gives testimony that the Christian belongs to 
two worlds: though still of this world according to his bodily 
life, he is made aware of the presence of a new life, and through 
his experience bears witness to it. In this way he carries out his 
special function in regard to the Body of Christ. 


Since it is an experiencing of the sacramental happening, the 
mystical experience can be no mere basking in ecstasy and bliss. 
The sacrament implies an assimilation to the passion of Christ: 
hence the mystical experience must also be an experience of suf- 
fering. The dark night of the senses and of the spirit constitut: 
the ‘‘martyrdom”’ of the mystic. Sometimes, indeed, his participa 
tion in the passion of Christ becomes outwardly manifest through 
extraordinary phenomena (particularly the stigmata). The mystic 
undergoes an unbloody martyrdom, and thus again bears witness 
for the Church that the faithful are at no time exempt from 
sharing in the sufferings of Christ, and that no generation can be 
completely spared from suffering. 


Martyrdom and mysticism are, then, two ways in which th 
sacramental life is extended and brought to fruition. In the same 
sense in which every Christian is called to perfection, we cat 
therefore speak of a general vocation and obligation to martyrdom 
and to the mystical life. St. Thomas Aquinas in fact demands of 
all Christians a readiness for martyrdom, which he says is binding 
on all “secundum praeparationem animi’”’ (Summa Theol. II-Il. 
q. 124, a. 3, ad 1). This “‘preparedness of soul’ is nothing cise 
than perfect love, which is at the same time the foundation of the 
mystical life. The mystic accordingly fulfils the obligation of pre- 
paredness for martyrdom, which must always be fulfilled in the 
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MYSTICISM 


Church, whereas the time itself of martyrdom is specially deter- 
mined by God. Martyrdom can be called the fruit which springs 
from mysticism at whatever hour God shall set for it. Both per- 
tain to the following of Christ, and bring it to completion; mysti- 
cism in an unbloody, martyrdom in a bloody manner. Clement 
of Alexandria has a striking passage on this relationship between 
mysticism (he calls it ““Gnosis’’) and martyrdom: “Alone, there- 
fore, the Lord drank the chalice for the purification of the men 
who plotted against Him and disbelieved Him; in imitation of 
Him the apostles, as true Gnostics and perfect men, suffered for 
the churches which they founded. So too the Gnostics, who tread 
in the footsteps of the apostles, must be sinless, and for love cf 
the Lord love also their brethren; so that, if the occasion calls, 
they too may without stumbling endure afflictions for the Church 
and drink the chalice’’ (Stromata 4,9). Both martyrdom and mys- 
ticism are nothing else than the final development ard consum- 
mation of the divine process into which the Christian has been 
incorporated through the sacraments. 
ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 


No instruction ts so enlightening, so authentic, so 
perfectly adapted to the minds of simple souls as that 
contained in the prayers, lessons and rites of the liturgy. 
Duting the ages of faith, the vast majority of the faith- 
ful were without education, could not read and did not 
possess any books, at the same time they were much 
better instructed in the mysteries of our faith, in the 
mystery of Christ, than are the men and women of the 
present day. The prayers and ceremonies of the Mass, 
the lessons of the divine office, were explained to them, 
in a word, it was our Mother, the Church, who herself 
instructed her children in an authentic manner.— 
ABBOT MARMION. \ 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION OF YOUTH LEADERS’ 


DDRESSING priests and laymen at the opening of the 
Therry Society's School of Liturgy for the current year, 
on June 23, His Grace, the Coadjutor-Archbishop, Most 
Rev. J. D. Simonds, said that he was very pleased to 
be present at the inaugural meeting, and would like 
to be present at every meeting throughout the course. The work 
that the Therry Society was doing in striving to foster a liturgical 
spirit in Melbourne had his most enthusiastic support, and the 
programme planned for the year was very interesting. 

It was good to see the growing interest in the liturgical move- 
ment and he considered that by establishing this central school the 
Therry Society was doing a fine work for Catholic Action gen- 
erally, and particularly in assisting the spiritual formation of the 
younger people. He had recently been appointed episcopal chair- 
man of the Young Christian Workers’ Movement, and there was 
a wonderfully fruitful field for Catholic Action among the young 
people from the ages of 14 to 25. 

“One of the first problems,’’ he said, ‘‘which faces those in 
charge of the movement is the formation of leaders. 

“IT was in Belgium when the J.O.C. was being formed. The 
problem Canon Cardijn had to face was an appalling one, for 
there was no doubt that 90 per cent of the young boys and girls 
who left Catholic schools in Belgium became separated from the 
Church within six months of their entry into industrial life! 

“But this problem was faced by the J.O.C. with great courage: 
and, before the war, we know there were 400,000 active members 
of the J.O.C. in Belgium! 

“How was this accomplished? 

“By the formation of leaders through the liturgy; by enthusing 
these young people with an extraordinary love for Christ, their 
Leader; by showing them the solidarity which is in the Mystical 
Body of Christ—a realization of which was capable of lifting 





1From The Advocate, Melbourné, Australia (July 1, 1943). Cf. O.F. of 
June, p. 372. 
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YOUTH LEADERS 


them and their country to higher things. They were trained to 
understand the liturgy and the place it is meant to occupy in their 
lives. 

“They began a seven years’ campaign for the formation of the 
liturgical spirit in these leaders. Firstly, a full year was devoted 
to a systematic study of the Mass—of the meaning of their parti- 
cipation in it, not as spectators, but as actual co-operators with 
the priest. They learnt of their incorporation into the higher life 
of Christ by means of liturgical prayer, the sacraments and sacra- 
mentals. 

“In 1931, the year was given completely to study of the sacra- 
ment of baptism, and its magnificent effect on man. Every J.O.C. 
became conscious of his dignity as a Catholic. All of them became 
vitally interested; mass renewal of baptismal vows took place in 
the factories; and while a baptism was being administered a crowd 
of workers would gather round observing and listening to a leader 
who explained the nature and dignity of the sacrament. 

“The next year was devoted to studying the sacrament of 
confirmation; and so each year a different sacrament was studied. 


“Pius XI gave high praise to the J.O.C. and spoke of these 
young men as the ideal type of Catholic Actionist. They show 
that Catholic Action can be made thoroughly successful largely 
by a study of the liturgy—by living the liturgy! 

“I believe that the young men of Australia (and the young 
women, too) are in a similar position to the young people of Bel- 
gium. And they can be saved by the same means: by studying the 
liturgy, by living it! 

“When I heard of the existence of this School of Liturgy in 
Melbourne, I was very interested. I trust that God will assist the 
work, and I bless that work with all my heart. I hope that those 
who participate in the school will not only derive great spiritual 
benefit to themselves, but that they will also spread the liturgical 
spirit to others. I feel that the Therry Society is capable of doing 
a great work for Australia, and that you will be of help to us in 
the Y.C.W. so that we may use the liturgical spirit and liturgical 
Ptayer as one of the main means of training and sanctifying the 
leaders of this very important movement.” 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY 


N JUNE we saw two conflicting statements in O.F., one in 
favor of translation of our liturgy, by the well-known author 
and editor of the (London) Catholic Herald, and another, 
strongly against it, by a former Anglican, Father Bradley of 
Victoria, B.C. The latter pointed to the fact that the Angli- 

can Church practically has our Roman liturgy in English—yet to 
no avail. Judging from my own experience in cathedrals like Salis- 
bury, Chester, St. Paul’s and Westminster in London, and St. 
John the Divine in New York, I might confirm this pessimistic 
utterance of Father Bradley. I am inclined to think, however, tha: 
the reason lies not in the fact of the vernacular liturgy, but clsv- 
where, e.g., in social, disciplinary and historical factors. Michac! 
de la Bedoyere on his part suggests that, in the correspondence 
about the matter carried on in the Catholic Herald, the partisan: 
of the status quo were just that, not only in liturgy, but in every- 
thing, while the others were more of the open-minded, progressive. 
apostolic variety. From what I have heard and read, I think I can 
agree with de la Bedoyere for once. Years ago, Father C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., fired the first shot in this campaign, in which I tric¢ 
to assist him on this side of the Atlantic. With him I fear, how- 
ever, that any translation we can hope for will hardly do justice 
to the original, and that the loss for those who do know Latin 
will be irreparable. You cannot expect anybody but a combination 
of a poet, a saint, a scholar and a man close to the people to give 
us what Gregory the Great, Leo the Great, and Ambrose gave us, 
or, at least, selected for us. Such a combination is hard to get. 
Thus the change will be a sad day for those who love our Latin 
and Roman liturgy. 

Nevertheless, I think it is almost a matter of honesty, charity 


and prudence now to advocate this change. Mr. de la Bedoyere 
has given us good reasons; I would like to add a few more. 


A very serious problem of modern Catholics is their spiritual 
inarticulateness and helplessness. Our treasury of prayer has bees 
reduced to four or five formulas, which although in themselves 
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THE VERNACULAR 


excellent are in danger of becoming units of spiritual ‘‘perform- 
ance’ or, at least to the outside observer, set, magic devices. All 
you can do with congregations or individuals is to. make them 
repeat one or two accepted formulas and to produce greater empha- 
sis by greater quantity, by having them recite ten Our Fathers and 
Hail Marys instead of five, etc. Thus religious notions are reduced 
to a poor few, and whole aspects of prayer heve become so shrunk 
and crippled through inactivity that even the praise of God in the 
“Glory be to the Father” is usually just tagged on for the sake of 
completeness to some other prayers said for petition. How it would 
widen and exercise the soul, fill it with life-blood and fresh spirit- 
ual air, if it could expand in the great rhythms of the Gloria in 
Excelsis (in the vernacular of course), in the Te Deum, the Te 
Decet Laus, the psalms and hymns of our liturgy! What vast spir- 
itual wealth this would open up to our modern Catholics! And 
the resultant difference of volume and tone color would be like 
that between a squeaky mouth harmonica and a booming organ in 
all its rich registration. 


There is no question that the knowledge of Latin is declining. 
How there can be any hope that this decline will be checked, I 
cannot see. Even if after the war we go back to a humanistic 
schedule in our secondary education, only an elite will know 
enough Latin to pray—not just to hop-skip-translate—the texts 
of the missal. Father Bradley blames the situation to a great extent 
on the unappreciative and hurried way in which priests themselves 
say Mass. But is that not partly caused by the fact that these 
Latin texts are not the language of their soul either, but are juri- 
dical forms one has to execute to get to the core: the Consecration 
and Communion? If the vernacular were used, there would be no 
sense to reading it off ‘‘by oneself,’’ but the priest would have to 
read it to the people and the people would have to understand it, 
because they would again come to listen, to respond, to walk in 
procession, and not to read out of books—except for hymns and 
psalms. I have often wondered whether our present practise does 
not appear to non-Catholics very much like reading out of a magi- 
cian’s manual—especially since they have heard so often that 
Catholicism has “‘magic’’ elements. Wouldn't that preposterous 
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idea disappear entirely, if they heard us read the lesson to the 
people, announce the gospel to them, commune with them in the 
sublime prayers, prefaces and doxologies of the Mass? There are 
dozens of reasons that clamor for a vernacular liturgy, and let us 
hope that this clamor becomes a habit of all devout Catholics of 
the English tongue until it will be the vox populi, which is the 
vox Det. 


For my part, I am convinced that none of the adversaries of 
the movement for the vernacular has enough to say to defeat it. 
Will the hierarchy be won? I am quite sure that most bishops are 
already won, even though their position and their grave responsi- 
bilities do not allow them to side with any movement. Their task 
is to protect tradition and to watch for dangerous trends. Thus 
their attitude is naturally one of caution and reserve. Will Rome 
give in? Don Sturzo wrote to me recently that in Italy vernacular 
means a different version in every province. I must confirm that: 
Sicilian is not Italian, nor is Venetian or Piedmontese. Italian is a 
“koine,”’ a lingua franca of the literati and almost as strange as 
Latin. It is too cultured for the average man to speak. But that 
did not prevent fascist agitators, newspapers and organizers from 
being understood. And if we admit that even the vernacular does 
not mean the “‘colloquial’’ language, we have found the right 
medium. If Rome has a guarantee that liturgical English will be 
noble and sacred, not pompous, not pietistic, no “‘religious cliche” 
English, I suppose Rome will be satisfied. Am I, of all people, 
speaking for Rome? No, but I can point out that the Croats have 
the Roman Mass in Slavonic, and the Czechs twenty years ago 
received permission to have their patrons’ festival Masses in Czech. 
And more than that: the Rumanians of the Eastern rite who are 
in union with us have their rite in modern Rumanian, which is 
constantly being revised to bring it up to date. I don’t think 
Anglo-Saxon Catholicity and loyalty to the Holy See can be 
called more questionable than that of these nations! Moreover, 
most advocates of the vernacular advocate leaving a token part 
of the liturgy in Latin, that part which is the hardest to translate 
and is strictly the priest’s prayer: from the preface (or offertory 
prayers) to the Amen before the Pater Noster. 
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THE VERNACULAR 


Older school books emphasized the symbolic value of Latin as 
a bond of unity and the fact that a Catholic may go anywhere and 
find himself at home with the same Latin Mass. I have always 
marveled that this argument was swallowed so easily and so un- 
questioningly. In the first place: Are the Eastern Christians with 
their different liturgy plus their different languages for that reason 
lesser Catholics, or in a lesser union with the center of Catholic 
life? Are they a sort of “pars minus honesta’’ (less respectable 
members) of Christ’s Body, the Church? Latin liturgy in its 
Roman form would only symbolize the unity of that part of the 
Church that happens to have the Roman Mass, and this for purely 
historical reasons, in most cases. What of Milan, Toledo, Braga, 
Lyons? Is there anything wrong with our Dominicans, Carthu- 
sians and Cistercians? Quite apart from the inconclusiveness of 
this argument which contradicts facts, dogma, charity and justice, 
I think the people who use it confuse unity with uniformity. 
And I don’t like the latter at all. I don’t think Anglo-Saxons like 
it either. Even Rome, I am confident, does not like it, although 
her enemies accuse her of a clandestine love for it. 


And then that other reason: ““The same Latin Mass wherever 
you go.”” Even if this were the case, it would be all right if you 
knew Latin; but what help is it to you if you don’t? If you do go 
to Germany or Poland or Egypt or some other foreign country, 
what is more likely: that you learn Latin or the language of the 
country? The answer is obvious. As long as it is the same Mass, 
what difference does it make if the prayers and readings are in the 
vernacular, since Latin is only theoretically, alas! our mother 
tongue. 


With all this I still look forward with fear and trembling to 
the “translation.”’ Look at our different versions of the Bible. The 
most beautiful one is not ours; Douay is admittedly bad, and the 
new Version does not seem to find universal approval. ‘“Woman, 
what is that to Me and to thee? My hour is not yet come,’’ was 
what we read in Greek, Latin and English hitherto. It makes 
sense, its context is clear, and the problem it creates is neither 
undogmatic nor irreverent to our Lord nor to our Lady. Now we 
have it smoothed out: ““What wouldst thou have Me do, woman?”’ 
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—and all for the sake of sparing our ‘‘feelings’’ concerning our 
Lady, even though the following words make no sense any more. 
Wasn't Christ entitled to teach our Lady, to correct her under- 
standing, and then to yield to His mother, to give her that “‘un- 
timely’’ miracle she asked for? Now if this kind of thing is going 
to happen to our liturgy—what a disaster! 


It is not only what and how much of it we want in the ver- 
nacular; the ““‘how”’ of it is also important. Nobody questions the 
quality of Cardinal Newman’s English, its elegance and its rich- 
ness. And yet, just compare the fresh, lapidary vigor of the hymn 
Creator alme siderum with his version. Of the ““Te deprecamur 
hagie venture tudex saecult’’ he made: ‘Thou too shalt be our 
judge at length, etc.’’ It is one step more in the direction which 
was fatally taken under Urban VIII and which gave us our present 
watered down, ‘“‘fluent’’ hymns. Gone is “‘sobria ebrietas,”’ “Urbs 
Hierusalem beata,’’ and what do we have instead? Slick, moralistic, 
elegant versifications. Who will guarantee us that the Roman part 
of the missal (collects, prefaces) ——not the scriptural part alone— 
will retain its vigor; its precision, its virility, its cursus (so that we 
won't stammer and stutter), and its chaste reverence? Our so- 
called popular prayers, our so-called hymns (‘‘Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus’) certainly are enough to arouse fearsome forebodings! 


And then there will be the question of what to do with the 
psalmodic parts of the Mass. These are taken from the psalter cur- 
rent before St. Jerome’s revision. They have been retained even 
after the revision, because their wording makes liturgical sense, is 
full of allusions, responses, symbolic meanings. They “‘click’’ with 
the lessons, the mystery celebrated, the collects, the antiphons. Is 
all this wonder and miracle, this beautiful subtlety, this deep sym- 
bolism to go by the board? What a pity, and what an impoverish- 
ment! Great harm has already been done in the Middle Ages by 
the mutilations of the offertory song, the amputation of the introit 
psalm and the entire disappearance of the psalm that really puts 
the Communion antiphon into its proper and meaningful relief. 
Shall this great thing be further vulgarized, platitudinized, senti- 
mentalized, subjectivized? Let us hope not. Or shall we just sing 
a hymn instead, being unsubtle Nordics? Our Catholic hymns, in 
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THE VERNACULAR 


almost all languages, are deplorable. To take from the rich heri- 
tage of Anglicans and Lutherans—although the majority of their 
hymns are translations from our liturgy—would hurt our pride. 


What I am personally afraid of in the solution of these grave 
problems is a “‘commission’’ of professors who know all about 
their fields, but do not speak the language of the people, or the 
saints, or the poets, or whose spirituality is and has been fed on 


an individualistic, subjective diet, who will smooth over, stream- 


line, modernize, make more dogmatic, less shocking, more elegant, 
less uneven, what they find. And then we shall be stuck with it. 
And that would be worse than now, because it would falsify the 
spirit of our Roman liturgy. We already have Latin Masses which 
show what I mean. There is hope, of course, that a second Pius 
X will come and finally finish the task of clearing the weeds. If 
however what the martyrs, the Fathers and popes created will 
once have been watered down in its entirety to our bourgeois 
mentality and speech, the damage may prove grave—and perma- 
nent. 


And yet, we cannot afford to lose time. Mr. de la Bedoyere has 
told us how serious all of this is. Religio depopulata—a Church 
without people, is a terrible prospect. What the present war is 
doing to the minds of our growing generation nobody is able to 


| foretell. They may not be willing to listen to us who failed them 


twice and left them to die and bleed for us and our disorganized 
world, born of materialism, smugness and selfishness. But they will 
listen to Christ, living in His mysteries. Can they, if they do not 
even understand His words? 


H. A. R. 


AH WE 
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THE GRAIL TRAINING COURSE 


RAW me,” says the Bride of Christ in the Canticle of Canti- 
cles, ‘‘and we will run after thee.’’ This prayer should be on 
the lips of every apostle, every Christian brimming over with 
the things of God; for love runs and does not walk. We Christians 
should be continually intoxicated with the great vision of the 
Redemption, of Christ drawing all things to Himself in the Maas, 
the sacraments, the sacramentals, in an ever-widening circle that 
reaches out to sanctify the whole of creation! 


Unfortunately, however, this concept of the sacramentality of 
life has been lost in the atmosphere of rigid dualism and downright 
paganism which surround us. Only too frequently, the “kingly 
priesthood” may be found living in spiritual slums (it costs less’) 
and drinking from the puddles of mediocrity, rather than the liv- 
ing waters of the liturgy. Firmly convinced that such a world 
situation can be remedied only by the Holy Ghost working in and 
through groups of whole-hearted Christians who are absolutely 
one in Christ, and mindful also that no apostolate can succeed 
unless it be founded on the liturgy, since it is a full liturgical life 
alone that can give us an interest in the whole of God's creation— 
the Grail has been conducting a number of training courses for 
young women during the past summer, among which was the 
two-week liturgical school called ‘“‘Cymbals of Joy.”’ 


To this course came girls from all over the country, some from 
high schools and colleges, others from parish cells and Catholic 
Action groups, still others from their work: the Holy Ghost often 
urges us to ‘‘sow’’ our jobs and come and learn the one thing 
necessary. We had already heard from Msgr. Hillenbrand, Rev. 
Benedict Ehmann, Dr. Max Jordan of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Father Reinhold, Mrs. Therese Mueller, and Emerson 
Hynes. And now the cymbals of joy were sounded by Dr. Van 
Kersbergen, Joan Overboss, Janet Kalven, Father Laukemper. 
Mignon McMenamy, Father Paul Lackner (‘‘If the salt lose its 
Psalter, wherewith shall it be salted?’’), and Father Godfrey Diek- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


mann, O.S.B., who by sketching a striking parallel between 
the nature and function of the Christian woman and that of the 
Church brought the course to a climax. 


One marvelous thing about the Grail is that we were not only 
hearers, but doers of the word. Every morning we woke to the 
sound of a cheerful ““Benedicamus Domino,”’ went to a Missa Rect- 
tata that was not rushed or monotoned, had an Offertory and 
Communion procession during which all the faithful demon- 
strated their oneness in Christ by the antiphonal singing of beau- 
tifully appropriate psalms. Later on in the day when we were 
working out on the land, hearts and minds were lifted to God as 
our Gloria in excelsis Deo rang out over the heavily-laden tomato 
plants and ripening corn. And of course, we had our freshly 
baked whole wheat bread blessed, for this sacramental is a won- 
derful reminder of the proximity of the meal-table to the altar- 
table. We observed the vigil of St. Lawrence by chanting psalms 
and hymns, reading lessons from the Fathers, and going after- 
wards with lighted candles in our hands in procession through 
the quiet night. A few days later, we had an opportunity to renew 
our confirmation vows—a memorable spiritual experience. As the 
choir sang the Veni Sancte Spiritus, seven girls representing the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost entered the chapel, each bearing a 
flaming torch. After Father Daniel Cantwell’s explanation of con- 
firmation as the great sacrament of the lay apostolate, each person 
was signed with the cross, and was given a sheaf of ripe wheat 
with the words: ‘‘Lift up your eyes and behold the nations, for 
they are already white for the harvest; and go ye forth to labor 
in the vineyard of the Lord.”’ Then, mindful of our great privi- 
lege of sharing in the apostolate of the hierarchy, we prayed espe- 
cially for all the bishops from the various dioceses represented that 
each might lead his flock to great apostolic achievements. 


Another wonderful celebration was that of the feast of the 
Assumption. We kept the vigil as a day of prayer and fasting: 
and, again a reminder of the close connection between meal-table 
and altar-table, the loaves for our fast-day breakfast were placed 
beside the altar at the offertory to be blessed by the last memento 
Prayer of the Canon, That evening, following out an ancient 
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ceremony of the Assumption vigil, which is still popularly observed 
in Italy and which Father Godfrey had described to us, two pro- 
cessions, one bearing a statue of our Lord, the other a statue of our 
Lady, started toward the chapel from opposite ends of the grounds. 
As we met before the chapel door, we exchanged the kiss of peace 
(Christ welcoming the Blessed Virgin into heaven), and then en- 
tered chapel to unite hearts and minds to heaven's liturgy of 
rejoicing by means of the first Vespers of the feast. On the morn- 
ing of the feast, before Mass (which was sung by all), the herbs 
and fruits of the field were brought in, to the chanting of the 
sixty-seventh psalm, to be blessed. In the afternoon, we sang Ves- 
pers in English. After our festive supper (during which we sang 
“‘liturgical’’ folk songs), Compline was sung in Latin and all 
retired in silence and recollection. 

And so we came to see that the best possible training for the 
apostolate is a life lived in the wholehearted spirit of the liturgy, 
for if we but ‘‘taste and see that the Lord is sweet,” then we will 
run after Him—but so swiftly that others will be caught up and 
carried along in the glorious chase! 

(MIss) VIRGINIA BOGDAN 


Rochester, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE FOR LITURGICAL 
AND MONASTIC STUDIES 


N 1930, at the Abbey of Maria Laach, Germany, Abbot 

Ildefons Herwegen, widely known for his zeal in promoting 
deeper understanding of the importance of the liturgy for the life 
of the faithful, founded the Academia Benedictina, intended part- 
ticularly but not exclusively for members of the Benedictine Order 
who, after completing their theological studies, wished to do 
advanced work in liturgy and monasticism. After 1933, how- 
ever, it became increasingly difficult for monks from certain coun- 
tries to attend the courses at Maria Laach: The Abbot, therefore, 
with the approval of his council, considered the possibility of 
establishing a similar institute in the United States. And now 
the monks of St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., have taken up 
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the long cherished plan. Conditions are still unfavorable, but in 
October 1943, they will, nevertheless, open an “Institute for 
Liturgical and Monastic Studies,’ offering to students a two 
year course of thorough instruction in liturgy and monasticism. 
Emphasis will be laid on scholarly work done by the pupils under 
the direction and supervision of the faculty. The courses have the 
gracious approval of the Most Rev. William Griffin, bishop of 
Trenton, and of the Rt. Rev. Patrick O’Brien, abbot of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Newark, N. J., and abbot delegate for St. Paul’s Priory. 
They are intended primarily for religious and secular priests, but 
laymen wishing to live and study with the monks will be equally 
welcome. 


Faculty members are: Dom Thomas A. Michels, monk of 
Maria Laach, Ph.D. of Bonn and Vienna. Upon completion of 
his studies at Maria Laach, Beuron, Rome, Muenster, Bonn and 
Breslau, Dom Michels, in 1924, became professor of Church 
history at Maria Laach, and in 1928, professor of history of 
liturgy and of ancient religions at the University Faculty and 
Pontifical Institute of Philosophy at Salzburg, Austria. He was 
also one of the directors of the International Catholic University 
Weeks held there from 1931 to 1938 and intended to pave the 
way for a Catholic University for all German-speaking countries. 
After the occupation of Austria in 1938, he came to the United 
States, spent two years (1940-42) as head of the department 
of history at St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt., and in 
February, 1943, became professor of religion at Manhattanville 

College of the Sacred Heart. Dom Michels is the author of several 
| books and many studies on liturgy and history, especially on 
history of theology, and was one of the first disciples and collab- 
orators of Abbot Herwegen of Maria Laach. He is now the 
prior of St. Paul’s Priory. 


Dom Leo von Rudloff, monk of St. Joseph’s Abbey, Gerleve, 
Westphalia, S.T.D. of the Pontifical College of Sant’ Anselmo 
in Rome. Made professor of philosophy at St. Joseph’s Abbey 
in 1928 after the completion of his studies in Rome, Dom Rud- 
lof came to the United States in 1938 as professor of moral 
theology, philosophy and patrology in the seminary of the Arch- 
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diocese of Newark at Darlington, N. J. He remained there until 
1941. He is the author of the widely known Everyman’s T heol- 
ogy, and of a book of selections from the works of the Fathers. 

Dom Damasus Winzen, monk of Maria Laach, Ph.D. of the 
Pontifical College of Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. Having studied, 
before entering the Benedictine Order, at Goettingen and Munich, 
and afterward at Maria Laach and Rome, he served first as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and since 1930 as professor of theology 
of liturgy at the Academia Benedictina of Maria Laach. From 
1938 to 1941, Dom Winzen was professor of philosophy at Dar- 
lington Seminary, and in 1941 became professor of religion at 
Manhattanville College. Author of numerous articles on liturgy, 
he is also well known as a scholar of Catholic theology. 

The curriculum of the Institute is as follows: 

I. History of the Liturgy: 1) The Liturgical Year, Its Origin, 
Motifs and Principles (Dom Thomas Michels); 2) The Public 
Prayer of the Church (Dom Thomas Michels); 3) Christian 
Initiation: Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist (Dom Thomas 
Michels) ; 4) The Roman Canon of the Mass (Dom Damasus 
Winzen). 

II. Theology of Liturgy: 1) Holy Scripture in the Liturgy: 
a) The Psalms Interpreted according to the Fathers of the Church 
(Dom Damasus Winzen), b) The Apocalypse (Dom Thomas 
Michels) ; 2) The Teaching of the Fathers on the Redemption 
(Dom Leo von Rudloff) ; 3) The Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
in the New Testament and among the Fathers of the Church 
(Dom Leo von Rudloff); 4) The Concept of ‘“‘Mysterium” it 
the New Testament, Its Realization and Interpretation in the 
Liturgy (Dom Damasus Winzen); 5) The Sacramental Order 
(Dom Leo von Rudloff). 

III. The Liturgy and Christian Art: 1) Gregorian Chant (Dom 
Leo von Rudloff); 2) The Relation between Liturgy and Chris- 
tian Art (Dom Thomas Michels and Dom Damasus Winzen). 

IV. Monasticism: 1) Philological and Historical Comment 
upon Regula Monasteriorum (Dom Thomas Michels) ; 2) Vie 
Contemplativa et Activa in the History of the Monastic Ordet 
(Dom Thomas Michels). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors: DOM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B., was 
for many years prior of Maria Laach Abbey in the Rhine- 
land, and won international renown through his liturgical 

writings. He came to this country in 1938, and is at present teach- 
ing in the seminary of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Mount Angel, Ore. 
In a note accompanying his article he writes: ““This essay and the 
two preceding ones are an attempt to bridge the chasm between 
civilization and the Catholic religion, showing us how the 
children of God can use the goods of this world to anticipate their 
future happiness.’,-—-FR. DENIS MOONEY, O.F.M., retreat master 
and lecturer, is stationed at the Franciscan Monastery, Washington, 
D. C.—The recent death of DOM ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B., de- 
prived Catholic theological scholarship of one of its most promising 
younger members. Ever since his ordination he had been professor 
of dogmatic theology at the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo, Rome.-—— 
H.A.R. does not believe in grasping hold of a thorny problem 
gingerly. He writes of the vernacular in the light of his own 
pastoral experiences as well as from the standpoint of a student 
of liturgy. 


a 


Monsignor Smith, editor of the Register chain of Catholic 
newspapers, seems to have been more than mildly provoked by 


our incidental reference to his paper in our August issue (p. 429; 
cf. Register of Sept. 12). The Register has always shown itself 
both fair and helpful in publicizing the ideals of the liturgical 
movement whenever occasion arose. This is all the more gratify- 
ing in view of the vast reading public that the Register commands. 
But this same large list of readers is also a principal reason why 
we objected to the Register’s headline, “‘Pope Condemns Errors 
on the Mystical Body,’ over the summary of the Holy Father's 
recent encyclical. For we still believe that “‘for the many who 
read while they run, this may give an entirely false idea of the 
purpose and contents’ of this important papal pronouncement. 

“A headline is . . . a statement that either summarizes the 
article in a few words or brings out the most interesting fact in 
it. No defence of this principle is necessary’’ (The Register). 

The headline in question 1) did not summarize the encyclical; 
for mention of the errors was but a minor part of a rather lengthy, 
expository document. 2) If the Register staff found the errors 

the most interesting fact’’ of the encyclical, that is their affair. 
Of course, errors are fascinating things. But unless the Register 
should happen to know of instances in which these errors are 
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—and all for the sake of sparing our ‘‘feelings’’ concerning our 
Lady, even though the following words make no sense any more. 
Wasn't Christ entitled to teach our Lady, to correct her under- 
standing, and then to yield to His mother, to give her that ‘“‘un- 
timely’’ miracle she asked for? Now if this kind of thing is going 
to happen to our liturgy—what a disaster! 


It is not only what and how much of it we want in the ver- 
nacular; the “how” of it is also important. Nobody questions the 
quality of Cardinal Newman’s English, its elegance and its rich- 
ness. And yet, just compare the fresh, lapidary vigor of the hymn 
Creator alme siderum with his version. Of the ““Te deprecamur 
hagte venture tudex saeculi’’ he made: ““Thou too shalt be our 
judge at length, etc.’ It is one step more in the direction which 
was fatally taken under Urban VIII and which gave us our present 
watered down, ‘‘fluent’’ hymns. Gone is “‘sobria ebrietas,’’ “‘Urbs 
Hierusalem beata,’’ and what do we have instead? Slick, moralistic, 
elegant versifications. Who will guarantee us that the Roman part 
of the missal (collects, prefaces) ——not the scriptural part alone— 
will retain its vigor, its precision, its virility, its cursus (so that we 
won't stammer and stutter), and its chaste reverence? Our so- 
called popular prayers, our so-called hymns (‘‘Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus’’) certainly are enough to arouse fearsome forebodings! 


And then there will be the question of what to do with the 
psalmodic parts of the Mass. These are taken from the psalter cur- 
rent before St. Jerome’s revision. They have been retained even 
after the revision, because their wording makes liturgical sense, is 
full of allusions, responses, symbolic meanings. They ‘“‘click’’ with 
the lessons, the mystery celebrated, the collects, the antiphons. Is 
all this wonder and miracle, this beautiful subtlety, this deep sym- 
bolism to go by the board? What a pity, and what an impoverish- 
ment! Great harm has already been done in the Middle Ages by 
the mutilations of the offertory song, the amputation of the introit 
psalm and the entire disappearance of the psalm that really puts 
the Communion antiphon into its proper and meaningful relief. 
Shall this great thing be further vulgarized, platitudinized, senti- 
mentalized, subjectivized? Let us hope not. Or shall we just sing 
a hymn instead, being unsubtle Nordics? Our Catholic hymns, in 
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THE VERNACULAR 


almost all languages, are deplorable. To take from the rich heri- 
tage of Anglicans and Lutherans—although the majority of their 
hymns are translations from our liturgy—would hurt our pride. 


What I am personally afraid of in the solution of these grave 
problems is a “commission” of professors who know all about 
their fields, but do not speak the language of the people, or the 
saints, or the poets, or whose spirituality is and has been fed on 
an individualistic, subjective diet, who will smooth over, stream- 
line, modernize, make more dogmatic, less shocking, more elegant, 
less uneven, what they find. And then we shall be stuck with it. 
And that would be worse than now, because it would falsify the 
spirit of our Roman liturgy. We already have Latin Masses which 
show what I mean. There is hope, of course, that a second Pius 
X will come and finally finish the task of clearing the weeds. If 
however what the martyrs, the Fathers and popes created will 
once have been watered down in its entirety to our bourgeois 
mentality and speech, the damage may prove grave 
nent. 





and perma- 


And yet, we cannot afford to lose time. Mr. de la Bedoyere has 
told us how serious all of this is. Religio depopulata—a Church 
without people, is a terrible prospect. What the present war is 
doing to the minds of our growing generation nobody is able to 
foretell. They may not be willing to listen to us who failed them 
twice and left them to die and bleed for us and our disorganized 
world, born of materialism, smugness and selfishness. But they will 
listen to Christ, living in His mysteries. Can they, if they do not 
even understand His words? 


H. A. R. 
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THE GRAIL TRAINING COURSE 


RAW me,” says the Bride of Christ in the Canticle of Canti- 
cles, ‘‘and we will run after thee.’’ This prayer should be on 
the lips of every apostle, every Christian brimming over with 
the things of God; for love runs and does not walk. We Christians 
should be continually intoxicated with the great vision of the 
Redemption, of Christ drawing all things to Himself in the Mass, 
the sacraments, the sacramentals, in an ever-widening circle that 
reaches out to sanctify the whole of creation! 


Unfortunately, however, this concept of the sacramentality of 
life has been lost in the atmosphere of rigid dualism and downright 
paganism which surround us. Only too frequently, the ‘kingly 
priesthood’’ may be found living in spiritual slums (it costs less! ) 
and drinking from the puddles of mediocrity, rather than the liv- 
ing waters of the liturgy. Firmly convinced that such a world 
situation can be remedied only by the Holy Ghost working in and 
through groups of whole-hearted Christians who are absolutely 
one in Christ, and mindful also that no apostolate can succeed 
unless it be founded on the liturgy, since it is a full liturgical l:fe 
alone that can give us an interest in the whole of God’s creation— 
the Grail has been conducting a number of training courses for 
young women during the past summer, among which was the 
two-week liturgical school called ‘“‘Cymbals of Joy.” 

To this course came girls from all over the country, some from 
high schools and colleges, others from parish cells and Catholic 
Action groups, still others from their work: the Holy Ghost often 
urges us to ‘‘sow’’ our jobs and come and learn the one thing 
necessary. We had already heard from Msgr. Hillenbrand, Rev. 
Benedict Ehmann, Dr. Max Jordan of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Father Reinhold, Mrs. Therese Mueller, and Emerson 
Hynes. And now the cymbais of joy were sounded by Dr. Van 
Kersbergen, Joan Overboss, Janet Kalven, Father Laukemper 
Mignon McMenamy, Father Paul Lackner (‘“‘If the salt lose its 
Psalter, wherewith shall it be salted?’’), and Father Godfrey Diek- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


mann, O.S.B., who by sketching a striking parallel between 
the nature and function of the Christian woman and that of the 
Church brought the course to a climax. 


One marvelous thing about the Grail is that we were not only 
hearers, but doers of the word. Every morning we woke to the 
sound of a cheerful ‘‘Benedicamus Domino,” went to a Missa Rect- 
tata that was not rushed or monotoned, had an Offertory and 
Communion procession during which all the faithful demon- 
strated their oneness in Christ by the antiphonal singing of beau- 
tifully appropriate psalms. Later on in the day when we were 
working out on the land, hearts and minds were lifted to God as 
our Gloria in excelsis Deo rang out over the heavily-laden tomato 
plants and ripening corn. And of course, we had our freshly 
baked whole wheat bread blessed, for this sacramental is a won- 
derful reminder of the proximity of the meal-table to the altar- 
table. We observed the vigil of St. Lawrence by chanting psalms 
and hymns, reading lessons from the Fathers, and going after- 
wards with lighted candles in our hands in procession through 
the quiet night. A few days later, we had an opportunity to renew 
our confirmation vows—a memorable spiritual experience. As the 
choir sang the Veni Sancte Spiritus, seven girls representing the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost entered the chapel, each bearing a 
flaming torch. After Father Daniel Cantwell’s explanation of con- 
firmation as the great sacrament of the lay apostolate, each person 
was signed with the cross, and was given a sheaf of ripe wheat 
with the words: “Lift up your eyes and behold the nations, for 
they are already white for the harvest; and go ye forth to labor 
in the vineyard of the Lord."” Then, mindful of our great privi- 
lege of sharing in the apostolate of the hierarchy, we prayed espe- 
cially for all the bishops from the various dioceses represented that 
each might lead his flock to great apostolic achievements. 


Another wonderful celebration was that of the feast of the 
Assumption. We kept the vigil as a day of prayer and fasting: 
and, again a reminder of the close connection between meal-table 
and altar-table, the loaves for our fast-day breakfast were placed 
beside the altar at the offertory to be blessed by the last memento 
prayer of the Canon. That evening, following out an ancient 
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ceremony of the Assumption vigil, which is still popularly observed 
in Italy and which Father Godfrey had described to us, two prce- 
cessions, one bearing a statue of our Lord, the other a statue of our 
Lady, started toward the chapel from opposite ends of the grounds. 
As we met before the chapel door, we exchanged the kiss of peace 
(Christ welcoming the Blessed Virgin into heaven), and then en- 
tered chapel to unite hearts and minds to heaven’s liturgy of 
rejoicing by means of the first Vespers of the feast. On the morn- 
ing of the feast, before Mass (which was sung by all), the herbs 
and fruits of the field were brought in, to the chanting of the 
sixty-seventh psalm, to be blessed. In the afternoon, we sang Ves- 
pers in English. After our festive supper (during which we sang 
“‘liturgical”” folk songs), Compline was sung in Latin and all 
retired in silence and recollection. 

And so we came to see that the best possible training for the 
apostolate is a life lived in the wholehearted spirit of the liturgy, 
for if we but ‘‘taste and see that the Lord is sweet,” then we will 
run after Him—but so swiftly that others will be caught up and 
carried along in the glorious chase! 

(MIss) VIRGINIA BOGDAN 


Rochester, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE FOR LITURGICAL 
AND MONASTIC STUDIES 


N 1930, at the Abbey of Maria Laach, Germany, Abbot 

Ildefons Herwegen, widely known for his zeal in promoting 
deeper understanding of the importance of the liturgy for the life 
of the faithful, founded the Academia Benedictina, intended par- 
ticularly but not exclusively for members of the Benedictine Order 
who, after completing their theological studies, wished to do 
advanced work in liturgy and monasticism. After 1933, how- 
ever, it became increasingly difficult for monks from certain coun- 
tries to attend the courses at Maria Laach. The Abbot, therefore, 
with the approval of his council, considered the possibility of 
establishing a similar institute in the United States. And now 
the monks of St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., have taken up 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the long cherished plan. Conditions are still unfavorable, but in 
October 1943, they will, nevertheless, open an ‘Institute for 
Liturgical and Monastic Studies,’ offering to students a two 
year course of thorough instruction in liturgy and monasticism. 
Emphasis will be laid on scholarly work done by the pupils under 
the direction and supervision of the faculty. The «ourses have the 
gracious approval of the Most Rev. William Gnifin, bishop of 
Trenton, and of the Rt. Rev. Patrick O’Brien, abbot of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Newark, N. J., and abbot delegate for St. Paul’s Priory. 
They are intended primarily for religious and secular priests, but 
laymen wishing to live and study with the monks will be equally 
welcome. 


Faculty members are: Dom Thomas A. Michels, monk of 
Maria Laach, Ph.D. of Bonn and Vienna. Upon completion of 
his studies at Maria Laach, Beuron, Rome, Muenster, Bonn and 
Breslau, Dom Michels, in 1924, became professor of Church 
history at Maria Laach, and in 1928, professor of history of 
liturgy and of ancient religions at the University Faculty and 
Pontifical Institute of Philosophy at Salzburg, Austria. He was 
also one of the directors of the International Catholic University 
Weeks held there from 1931 to 1938 and intended to pave the 
way for a Catholic University for all German-speaking countries. 
After the occupation of Austria in 1938, he came to the United 
States, spent two years (1940-42) as head of the department 
of history at St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt., and in 
February, 1943, became professor of religion at Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart. Dom Michels is the author of several 
books and many studies on liturgy and history, especially on 
history of theology, and was one of the first disciples and collab- 
orators of Abbot Herwegen of Maria Laach. He is now the 
prior of St. Paul’s Priory. 


Dom Leo von Rudloff, monk of St. Joseph’s Abbey, Gerleve, 
Westphalia, $.T.D. of the Pontifical College of Sant’ Anselmo 
in Rome. Made professor of philosophy at St. Joseph’s Abbey 
in 1928 after the completion of his studies in Rome, Dom Rud- 
lof came to the United States in 1938 as professor of moral 
theology, philosophy and patrology in the seminary of the Arch- 
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diocese of Newark at Darlington, N. J. He remained there until 
1941. He is the author of the widely known Everyman's T heol- 
ogy, and of a book of selections from the works of the Fathers. 

Dom Damasus Winzen, monk of Maria Laach, Ph.D. of the 
Pontifical College of Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. Having studied, 
before entering the Benedictine Order, at Goettingen and Munich, 
and afterward at Maria Laach and Rome, he served first as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and since 1930 as professor of theology 
of liturgy at the Academia Benedictina of Maria Laach. From 
1938 to 1941, Dom Winzen was professor of philosophy at Dar- 
lington Seminary, and in 1941 became professor of religion at 
Manhattanville College. Author of numerous articles on liturgy, 
he is also well known as a scholar of Catholic theology. 

The curriculum of the Institute is as follows: 

I. History of the Liturgy: 1) The Liturgical Year, Its Origin, 
Motifs and Principles (Dom Thomas Michels); 2) The Public 
Prayer of the Church (Dom Thomas Michels); 3) Christian 
Initiation: Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist (Dom Thomas 
Michels) ; 4) The Roman Canon of the Mass (Dom Damasus 
Winzen). 

Il. Theology of Liturgy: 1) Holy Scripture in the Liturgy: 
a) The Psalms Interpreted according to the Fathers of the Church 
(Dom Damasus Winzen), b) The Apocalypse (Dom Thomas 
Michels); 2) The Teaching of the Fathers on the Redemption 
(Dom Leo von Rudloff) ; 3) The Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
in the New Testament and among the Fathers of the Church 
(Dom Leo von Rudloff); 4) The Concept of “‘Mysterium’’ in 
the New Testament, Its Realization and Interpretation in the 
Liturgy (Dom Damasus Winzen); 5) The Sacramental Order 
(Dom Leo von Rudloff). 

Ill. The Liturgy and Christian Art: 1) Gregorian Chant (Dom 
Leo von Rudloff); 2) The Relation between Liturgy and Chris- 
tian Art (Dom Thomas Michels and Dom Damasus Winzen) 

IV. Monasticism: 1) Philological and Historical Commeti 
upon Regula Monasteriorum (Dom Thomas Michels); 2) Vite 
Contemplativa et Activa in the History of the Monastic Order 
(Dom Thomas Michels). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR contributors: DoM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B., was 
for many years prior of Maria Laach Abbey in the Rhine- 
land, and won international renown through his liturgical 

writings. He came to this country in 1938, and is at present teach- 
ing in the seminary of St. Benedict's Abbey, Mount Angel, Ore. 
In a note accompanying his article he writes: ‘“This essay and the 
two preceding ones are an attempt to bridge the chasm between 
civilization and the Catholic religion, showing us how the 
children of God can use the goods of this world to anticipate their 
future happiness.’-—-FR. DENIS MOONEY, O.F.M., retreat master 
and lecturer, is stationed at the Franciscan Monastery, Washington, 
D. C.—The recent death of DoM ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B., de- 
prived Catholic theological scholarship of one of its most promising 
younger members. Ever since his ordination he had been professor 
of dogmatic theology at the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo, Rome.-— 
H.A.R. does not believe in grasping hold of a thorny problem 
gingerly. He writes of the vernacular in the light of his own 


pastoral experiences as well as from the standpoint of a student 
of liturgy. 


+ 


Monsignor Smith, editor of the Register chain of Catholic 
newspapers, seems to have been more than mildly provoked by 
our incidental reference to his paper in our August issue (p. 429; 
cf. Register of Sept. 12). The Register has always shown itself 
both fair and helpful in publicizing the ideals of the liturgical 
movement whenever occasion arose. This is all the more gratify- 
ing in view of the vast reading public that the Register commands. 
But this same large list of readers is also a principal reason why 
we objected to the Register’s headline, “Pope Condemns Errors. 
on the Mystical Body,’ over the summary of the Holy Father's 
recent encyclical. For we still believe that ‘‘for the many who 
read while they run, this may give an entirely false idea of the 
purpose and contents’’ of this important papal pronouncement. 

“A headline is . . . a statement that either summarizes the 
article in a few words or brings out the most interesting fact in 
it. No defence of this principle is necessary’’ (The Register) . 

The headline in question 1) did not summarize the encyclical; 
for mention of the errors was but a minor part of a rather lengthy, 
expository document. 2) If the Register staff found the errors 
“the most interesting fact’’ of the encyclical, that is their affair. 
Of course, errors are fascinating things. But unless the Register 
should happen to know of instances in which these errors are 
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being propagated in this country, it would seem that the most 
interesting, and certainly the most significant, fact about the 
encyclical for U. S. Catholics, is the encyclical itself. However, 
we won't quarrel about that. But we do insist that to headline 
the errors is apt to give a misleading impression to many who 
read little else than headlines. We had more than one encounter 
this summer which confirms us in our opinion. “Condemnation 
of Errors on Mystical Body’’ becomes hazily tantamount to a 
discrediting of the entire doctrine of the Mystical Body in hazy 
minds to whom the Mystical Body has always remained some- 
thing new-fangled and rather questionable. Impressions do play 
a large role in human life. And if to follow an ‘“‘accepted principle 
of journalism’ involves giving false impressions in a matter of 
such spiritual import as the doctrine of the Mystical Body, so 
much the worse for the established principle, say we. (P. S. Estab- 
lished by whom? and for whom?) 

This is not to advocate any soft-peddling of the errors con- 
demned. Rather, it could be justly pointed out that receiving false 
impressions concerning doctrine itself leads to doctrinal inac- 
curacy. The encyclical has given us the model of due proportion 
in emphasis. 

In our August “‘liturgical brief’’ we did no more than take 
exception to the Register headline. (We did use strong terms, and 
if this was interpreted as an “‘attack’’ on the Register, we are 
sorry.) But now, lo and see, by a slick bit of maneuvering, the 
Rt. Rev. Editor, though “disliking inter-Catholic editorial con- 
troversy,’’ manages somehow to raise the spectre of our possible 
heterodoxy! ‘“The liturgical editor’s article could be interpreted 
as a disagreement with the Holy See in its condemnation of the 
excesses that have crept into a part of the liturgical movement.” 
Of course he generously lays the ghost immediately: ‘“We do not 
believe he intended it that way.”’ No doubt we should be grateful 
for being given the benefit of the doubt. 


* 


In a letter to a confrere (who kindly forwarded it to us), Cap- 
tain Edward Stretch, S.J., a U. S. Army chaplain stationed in the 
South Pacific for over a year, writes: “Tomorrow I will say my 
usual two Masses separated by fifty miles of duty bumps. On 
Thursday evenings for some time now I have been having a dis- 
cussion group at one of the air fields. Lately we have been prac- 
ticing for a dialog Mass. This, I understand, is becoming mort 
and more popular throughout the camps everywhere.”’ 

We hope Father Stretch gets to meet Father Kelly, who has 
been sent into the same area, and whose article (‘‘In Camp’) in 
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our last issue rather enthusiastically pointed out the significance 
of the dialog Mass, properly conducted and explained, in a soldier's 
life. About Father Kelly, another correspondent writes: “Did you 
know that while he was in San Diego waiting for his papers, he 
gave a course in the liturgy to some sixty Sisters in Mercy Hos- 
pital, and that they not only have the Missa Recitata now but 
have adopted a liturgical course in their nurses’ training?’’ To 
quote from last month’s write-ups: ‘‘Opportunity is where you 
make it.” 
* 


The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished six Gregorian chant recordings, consisting principally of 
music for Holy Week. The Chant is sung by a group of clerics, 
students of the music department of the Catholic University, 
under the direction of Sister Mary Agnesine, $.S.N.D., and con- 
ducted by Mrs. Justine Ward. 

¢ 


The annual Liturgical Summer School under the auspices of 
the English Society of St. Gregory was held at Oxford, England, 
from August 9 to 14. The theme of the meeting was ‘““The Mass 
and the Congregation.”” In view of the conflict of dates, the 
London Liturgy Conference (cf. O.F., June issue, p. 380), sched- 
uled originally for the same time, has been postponed till later 
in autumn. 

* 


His Eminence, Pierre Cardinal Gerlier, archbishop of Lyon, 
officiated at the baptism of two infants, each the twelfth child 
in their respective families. The parish church was crowded for 
the ceremony, and the entire congregation sang the Credo and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 


a 


Out of the Depths: Notes on the Office of the Dead, by Miss 
Mary Ryan, has been issued by the Forum Press, Cork, Ireland 
(2s. 6d.). It contains a good chapter on the theology of purga- 
tory, and then proceeds to an analysis and explanation of the 
office of Matins and Lauds of the Dead. The same author last 
year published a very useful commentary on the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

€ 

Msgr. Elwes, secretary to the late Cardinal Hinsley, in an 
article in the English Clergy Review recording his personal recol- 
lections of the Cardinal, has a moving description of his last ill- 
ness. It began with thrombosis, “‘the greatest pain that is known 
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to medical science,’’ which he endured without morphia. In his 
last delirium the Cardinal was endlessly making the movements 
of the Mass. “As a man liveth, so shall he die; and Cardinal 
Hinsley was above all things a priest.”’ 

Readers may recall Robert Speaight’s essay on the Cardinal in 
the June 18th Commonweal: ‘‘He did a great deal to encourage 
the liturgical movement among Catholics, and after the first Whit- 
Monday Mass for the Society of St. Gregory, which was sung 
by the whole congregation in Westminter Cathedral, he remarked: 
‘This should be the normal Sunday Mass in every parish church 
in England.’ ”’ 

* 

In the same article, Mr. Speaight refers to the Cardinal’s fun- 
eral: ‘““They (who attended), too, like myself, must have con- 
trasted the sumptuous and rather remote ceremony of his com- 
mittal with the Christian intimacy he had extended to all who 
met him.’ Canon Jackman, secretary to Cardinal Hinsley’s pre- 
decessor, Cardinal Bourne, has this to say in the same connection: 
‘The sight of the silent crowd of over 600 priests at the Requiem 
for Cardinal Hinsley sung in Westminster Cathedral made one, 
at least, of those who attended despair of ever seeing the much 
discussed congregational singing of plaichant introduced into our 
churches. What a wonderful opportunity was offered. How im- 
pressive would have been the chant if these 600 priests, not to 
mention the 100 or more prelates in the sanctuary, had raised 
their voices and sung their part. A marvelous volume of sound 
would have filled the Cathedral, most moving and impressive, 
storming heaven in supplication, imploring almighty God to have 
mercy on the soul of him they had come to help.” 

¢ 


Queen’s Work’s famous Summer School of Catholic Action, 
which this year convened in four cities of the United States and 
one of Canada, had as its theme: ‘Our Personal Part in the 
Christlike World of the Future . . . a world marked by the 
practice of the social spirit . . . a genuine human and fraternal 
Christian unity.’’ Appropriately, every morning’s session opened 
with a dialog Mass, and a number of courses of liturgical import 
were given. Chief among these were Father Ellard’s: “The Social 
Spirit in the Worship of God,’’ ‘Social Worship, the Common 
denominator,” ““The Mass—the Offertory.” 

* 

In Quebec City the faithful love their parochial high Mass. A 
good many of them, that bright Sunday morning, were aboard 
the streetcar, bound for the church of St. Francois d’Assise, when 
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a plump, motherly person with a conspicuous missal under her 
arm panted up the step and into the car. 

“I'll just be in time,’’ she informed the conductor while she 
fished about in an ample purse, “‘so I'm certainly glad my daughter 
marked my missal for me. Seventh Sunday after Pentecost, 
isn’t it?” 

“External solemnity of St. Anne,’’ the conductor corrected, 
thus precipitating a little shower of anxious ejaculations: with 
time so dear and aging fingers so slow, those ribbons would prob- 
ably not be straightened out before the Gospel. 

At that point occured a scene few cities besides Quebec might 
witness today. The streetcar was brought to a stop; the con- 
ductor calmly rearranged the ribbons, taking care to point out 
their several positions. No one in the car objected, though minutes 
were few and St-Francois d’Assise yet some blocks away. Several 
passengers, in fact, were themselves busy slipping a marker over 
to the feast of la bonne Ste-Anne. 

+ 

Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘Don’t trust people who tell you 
to be just pious without using your intelligence: that is from the 
Devil—after God, the greatest intellect, who likes to pooh-pooh 
intelligence. 

“St. Thomas says that the priest's office is ‘to prepare the 
Mystical Body of Christ to receive the Real Body of Christ.’ 

‘Priesthood and Parenthood are the only two institutions of 
divine institution. 

“It is much greater to receive the Body of Christ than to con- 
secrate it. Therefore the greatest privileges that priests have are 
those they share with the laity. 

“Bloodshedding useless without obedience. Christ did not save 
the world by His death but by His ‘obedience unto death.’ . . . 
Obedience not valued today because people in position of com- 
mand are the most disobedient of all’’ (‘‘Fr. Vincent McNabb’s 
Memorabilia’ quoted in Holy Roodlets) . 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY 
To the Editor:—The problems of the liturgical revival and those of 
Christian unity being so intimately joined, some of your readers might 
appreciate knowing that the remaining stock of the Eastern Churches 


Quarterly, as in the following inventory, is now under my care here at 
St. Meinrad’s. 
1936, October. 
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1937, January, April, July, October. 

1938, January, April, July, October. 

1939, January, April, July, October. 

1940, January, October. 

1942, January-June (double number). 

(Fr.) Potycarr SHERWOOD, O.S.B. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


THE MARRIAGE MASS 


To the Editor:—. . . I would like to take this opportunity of congrat- 
ulating you upon the revised edition of this little booklet (Marriage in 
Christ). As it appears now, with the entire Mass text, and with rubrics 
in red, it is indeed a treasure. 

We have been giving these booklets to all our graduates, former pupils, 
or benefactors’ daughters on the occasion of their marriage and find that 
bride and groom esteem their copy very much. The bride’s copy we 
cover with white satin embroidered in pearls, with ribbon book-markers 
as streamers, and this is carried instead of flowers. The groom’s book 
we cover in leather. These are very popular and greatly prized, and care- 
fully preserved for the “silver” anniversary. I hope the day will soon 
come when every guest will assist at the nuptial Mass with one of the 
booklets. God bless your splendid work. 

MoTHER M. GERTRUDE 
Ursuline College, 
London, Ontario. 


“OF KALENDARS AND FEASTS” 


To the Editor:—I have a bone to pick with Roger Capel in his article 
on Kalendars (August O. F.) I do not suppose that you will agree with 
me, but that is all right, because disagreements make the world go round. 
Mr. Capel in the last paragraph of his interesting article does not seem 
to like the idea of a feast of Christ the Worker. He says it will be “fol- 
lowed, no doubt, in future by a plethora of all the possible titles that 
may be given Him according to the economic and political conditions 
of our times.” This seems to him something to be avoided. I ask, why? 
If the greatest tragedy of the last century was the loss of the working 
man to the Church, then we must do all we can to repair that loss. The 
liturgy is supposed to be a great teaching agent, and if a feast of Christ 
the Worker will teach the worker about Christ, I am all for it, and if 
some of the other titles among the plethora feared by Mr. Capel will 
help remedy our social or political situation, I am all for them, too. 
After all, the Church is a growing organism and so it changes. What 
was necessary in the first century or the middle ages may not be even 
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useful today. We cannot look back with longing to the days when every 
office was a ferial office until we are sure that ferial offices and Masses 
are what we need. 

After all the Kalendar has been full of saints for at least 800 years 
and if that is the case, we can rightly conclude that that is what the 
Holy Ghost wanted. I am not saying that it might not be a good thing 
now to cut out some of the feasts, but I am saying that we have no right 
to look down upon past centuries as liturgically decadent because they 
had so many feasts, because they did the horrible thing of celebrating the 
Expectation of Our Lady during the Advent period. It is just possible 
that the Holy Ghost wanted people to pray that way, that He wanted 
them to honor Mary in a special feast during Advent . . . If we believe 
that we belong to a divine Church, we must be careful about criticizing 
so vital a part of that Church as the liturgy. 

W. J. 
Chicago 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC ACTION. By Most Rev. Joseph Charbonneau. The Apostolate 
Press (110 E. LaSalle Ave.), South Bend, Ind. 1943. Pp. 69. Paper, 25 
cents. 

Short of a papal pronouncement such as Pius XII’s address on Sep- 
tember, 1940, nothing better has been published on Catholic Action than 
this pastoral letter of the Archbishop of Montreal. It appears in English, 
nicely printed, from the new Apostolate Press, which will continue to 
issue publications on Catholic Action. The chief advantage Archbishop 
Charbonneau had in writing the pastoral was that Catholic Action has 
been enormously successful in French Canada in the four specialized fields 
of the workers, students, farmers, and the “white-collar” or professional 
groups. He crystallizes, in a really masterful way, as you will see from 
a reading, the experience of the movements, all that has been learned in 
the space of a decade. There is no important phase of the problem that 
he neglects. The document is amazingly comphehensive in a brief com- 
pass and, being a pastoral letter, gives practical directions. Among other 
things he lays heavy emphasis on specialization and at the same time lays 
low the time-worn charge of fostering class distinction. He urges the for- 
mation of cells in the seventh and eighth grades. He tells fathers and 
mothers that they should welcome the participation of their boys and 
girls, The difficulties parents sometimes create are, he says, “truly inex- 
plicable.” He calls for the adult movements, though the first necessary 
step is the youth movement. The relation, clear-cut and final, of the 
auxiliaries and Catholic Action is set down once more, though this is 
repetition of the papal doctrine. Throughout, the document leans heavily 
on the words of the popes. Its chief excellence, however, is the outline of 
the diocesan and parochial structure of Catholic Action, and the chapters 
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which deal with the work of the priests as well as of the religious com- 
munities and lay teachers. On this score, nothing can replace the pastoral. 
All in all, it will do more as time goes on to make Catholic Action under- 
stood than any other publication in English. R. H. 


THE MASS PRESENTED TO NON-CATHOLICS. By Rev. John P. Mc- 
Guire. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1943. Pp. 80. Paper, 
$1.00. 

THE PARTS AND PRAYERS OF THE MASS. By a Layman. The Queen's 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. 1943. Pamphlet, 25 cents. 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE. By Rev. John A. Kane. St. Anthony Guild Press, 

Paterson, N. J. 1942. Pp. xvi-172. Cloth, $1.50. 

One great merit of Father McGuire’s brochure is this: it is the only 
explanation of the Mass for non-Catholics written in English—at least 
as far as this reviewer knows. There is an obvious value to such a work 
in so far as it is directed to a particular class of readers. It is clearly 
written, and the illustrations are helpful to a better understanding of 
the text. But it cannot be honestly said that the work contributes any- 
thing to the already extant literature on the Mass. Nothing has yet appeared 
which surpasses Parsch’s work, and while it is true that in presenting 
the Mass to non-Catholics, certain basic notions must be clarified relative 
to the idea of sacrifice, etc., it seems to the reviewer that Parsch’s warmer 
and more living presentation of the Mass is effective in teaching non- 
Catholics the truths of the Mystery. Father McGuire is to be commended 
for his realization of a special need and his having attempted an approach 
to it. The price of the booklet is excessive. 

Interestingly written and presented in the “peppy” format for which 
Queen’s Work publications are renowned, The Parts and the Prayers of 
the Mass is the work of a layman, approaching the subject with a lay- 
man’s knowledge of the laity’s difficulties and reactions. As such it is a 
worthy effort. But, like the above, it is just another book on the Mass. 

Father Kane has given us a treatment of the sacrament of the Eucharist 
from a well-known point of view. The book is expertly written and 
arranged. The subject matter is of such a nature that it lends itself 
easily to subjective emotional outbursts which so often characterize works 
of this sort. Fr. Kane is to be commended for the reserve with which he 
approaches the subject, and for the solidity of his dogmatic viewpoint. 
The emphasis, however, remains principally on subjective devotional 


application. C. B. 


THE VINEYARD. Collected Discourses. The Grail, Wheeling, Ill. 1943. 


Mimeographed. 

One does not grow very old before he discovers that the best writings, 
the most original ideas, and the soundest criticism is to be found in the 
“little magazines” and “struggling papers.” When an author with ar 
established reputation is published by an established house for an estab- 
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lished clientele, we can predict the result. It will be good. It will be safe. 
It will probably just as well have been left unpublished. This collec- 
tion of lectures given to the girls at the Grail Summer School, 1942, 
has no distinguished authors amongst its contributors and one of them 
is but a stripling seminarian. The publishing house is a mimeograph 
machine. The clientele, the foreword tells us, are the girls who attended 
the school. The object of this review is to extend that clientele as 
rapidly and widely as possible. 

The discourses cover the three fundamental principles of the lay 
apostolate: “The Social Character of the Church,” “The Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the Spirit of the Cross,” and “The Sacramentality of 
Life.” The topics are conventional. It is the treatment that is refreshing 
(except for the first essay which resembles a football pepfest and is out 
of tone with the rest of the book). Msgr. Hillenbrand’s exposition of 
the Mass and of the meaning of active participation is excellent. The 
practical value of the series lies in the fact that difficult truths are 
rendered in clear and comprehensible language. It should prove of genuine 
assistance to priests who want to reach young people but cannot find the 
words. Equally as valuable are the applications to real life situations which 
face the laity of twentieth century America. And the frankness is 
pungent. “Take the picayune Catholic press in the United States, outside 
of a few notable exceptions. Nero fiddling while Rome burns . . . The 
world is in tragic need of Catholic truth. But we are wasting press 
space reporting in great detail the frills of parish life, printing the name 
of every woman serving on the porachial committees.” Or another ex- 
ample, intended to be extreme in order to illustrate the sacramentality 
of life: “How can we Christians participate in this meaningless kind of 
movement (jitterbugging, ef. al.) compared to which the most elemental 

tribal dance is a thing of beauty? . . . And what are we to do about it? 

Stop dancing? Certainly not . . . Let us dance gaily, joyously—but with 

meaning and with dignity . . . Let us take our good Christian music— 

even Gregorian chant—and dance it, expressing its meaning with move- 

ments that are rhythmic and beautiful.” Books of this kind will help 

form a lay apostolate to whom Canon Cardyn’s words can be applied: 

"We are not afraid of the revolution because we are the revolution.” 


cE. Hi. 


THE SCREWTAPE LETTERS. By C. S. Lewis. Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. 1943. Pp. 160. Cloth, $1.50. 

At first glance this is a perfectly ridiculous book. But Mr. Lewis’ inter- 
sting letters will again open our eyes to a reality which has largely been 
lst sight of in our days, the reality of the devil. The literature of the 
past few centuries (consider, for example, the Miltonic theatrics), which 
has tended to relegate the devil to the realms of dreams and delusion, is 
i accurate reflection of a popular state of mind. We have ceased beliey- 
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ing in the devil; and that, perhaps, is the devil’s great triumph in our 
time. As Screwtape, an advanced devil, writes to his assistant-devil, 
Wormwood: “The fact that ‘devils’ are predominantly comic figures in 
the modern imagination will help you. If any faint suspicion of your 
existence begins to arise in his mind, suggest to him a picture of some- 
thing in red tights, and persuade him that since he cannot believe in 
that (it is an old textbook method of confusing them) he therefore 
cannot believe in you.” 

There is much for laughter in this work. But, as in the work of all 
great satirists, beneath the pleasant whimsy is an almost terrifying reality 
which is anything but laugh-provoking. (The Church knew what she 
was about when she made us meditate every evening before going to bed 
—in Compline—on the “devil, going about . . . seeking whom he may 
devour.” A healthy dread of Satan is good for us. But we have neglected 
the picture which the liturgy presents of the bad as well as of the good 
spirits. We have allowed the devil to become a bogey-man—effective 
only for children, ignorant people, and during missions. And as for the 
angels, those infantile or effeminate figures in nursery blue or pink— 
every self-respecting adult is secretly ashamed of them, or at best, is just 
not interested after attaining the age of ten.) At the end of the volume 
you will discover the meaning of the quotation from St. Thomas More 
which Mr. Lewis prefixes to the Letters: “The devill . . . prowde spirite 

. - cannot endure to be mocked.” R. G. H. 


A NEWMAN TREASURY. Selections from the Prose Works of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. Chosen and Edited by Charles Frederick Harrold. Long- 
mans, Green &% Co., New York, N. Y. 1943. Pp. xii-404. Cloth, $4.00 
Newman has a vital message for us today. What he foresaw as a result 

of the progressive substitution of human enlightenment for faith in the 

supreme reality of God; of class, national and racial, for universal broth- 
erhood; of a secularist and mechanist view of man and society for the 
right ordering of life in accordance with divinely revealed truth—has 
tragically come to pass. The consequences of loss of human dignity and 
mental freedom, of human degradation and misery because of the guilt 
of a world that in its proud self-sufficiency has alienated man from God, 
at once appalled Newman and set his gifted mind to work on securing 
again man’s recognition of and adaptation to the old revealed truths 

These efforts have guided Mr. Harrold in editing A Newman Treasury. 
It is a book of selections, an attempt, as the compiler says, “‘to collect 

what is clearly the most enduring of Newman’s prose pieces”; and 

further, “to present most of what Newman himself would have wished 
or permitted to be published in one volume at the end of his career.” 
Many of the selections are complete, enabling the reader to grasp some 
of Newman’s chief themes. Then there are numerous short passages for 
earnest reflection. The Introduction to the work is a valuable guide 
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the understanding of Newman as a man and as a believer; as an eight- 
eenth-century thinker and as a man of action; as a mystic and as a man 
of the world; as a writer with a purpose and as a supreme stylist. Append- 
ed is a select bibliography. 

Especially for readers who are seeking light on how to stem the tide 
of secularism and unbelief, lest consequent anarchy and chaos submerge 
life on earth altogether, Mr. Harrold’s book is, as its title avers, a treasury. 


R. C. B. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 
HELD AT BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, JANUARY 18th-25th, 1942. 

B. H. Blackwell Ltd., Oxford, England. Pp. 88. Paper, 5s. 

This very enlightening document records the lectures and discussions 
of the Church Unity Octave, convened last year by the Dominicans at 
Oxford. The keynote address, by Fr. Victor White, O.P., sets forth the 
meaning of the Octave, stressing a return to charity, not just that exter- 
nally organized, practical sort, but a supernaturally established, prayerful 
union in Christ. Professor F. Dvornik, in his lecture on “The Patriarch 
Photius: Father of Schism—or Patron of Reunion?” adduces additional 
evidence in support of his revolutionary discoveries about the so-called 
Eastern Schism. Pope Pius XI, it may be recalled, personally furthered the 
publicizing of these discoveries, in the hope that thereby, after these many 
centuries of mutual misunderstanding, one of the principal obstacles to 
reunion might finally be removed. Dom Bede Winslow’s paper on the 
Church of England and Catholic Unity presents an optimistic outlook 
for reunion on the common basis of liturgical interests. With revealing 
emphasis the Rev. H. F. Davis illustrates from the writings of John and 
Charles Wesley, that Methodism is established on a firm belief in the 
divinity of Christ and in a sacramental, not merely evangelical or devo- 
tional Christianity. The Rev. George Fressanges, in “The Counterfeit 
Christian,” addresses a strong and candid indictment against the smug, 
slf-sufficient Christianity of our day. The crucial problem of reunion 
finds an apt illustration in the remarks of the discussion leader for 
the scholarly paper by the late Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P., 
“The World Mission of the Jews,” when the Jewish commenter either 
failed to understand or wittingly sidestepped the cogent conclusions of 
the learned Dominican. How difficult it is to make non-Christians under- 
stand Christianity is brought out in the paper, “Links with Moslem 
Spiritual Teaching,” by Fr. Cyprian Rice, O.P., and in the discussion 
that followed. The last speaker, the Rev. Herbert Keldany, in treating 
“The Conversion of the Heathen,” leads up to the need of making the 
Christian more mission-minded. Thus throughout the Octave the one 
thought was apparent and uppermost, the need of united prayer for a 
more sympathetic understanding of essentials. 

B. A. S. 
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ORATE FRATRES 
NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1943 


(CHicaGco, OcToBER 12 To 14) 


HIS year’s National Liturgical Week will not be of the same pro- 
portions as the previous gatherings. It is more in the nature of 


a token meeting. Owing to transportation and other difficulties cf the 
times, attendance and exterior performance will be considerably cur- 
tailed. Every effort, however, is being made to admit all persons inter- 
ested to the sessions, and nationally representative speakers are assured. 


The Most Reverend Archbishop of Chicago, Samuel A. Strich, is 
ecclesiastical patron of the Week, and Monsignor J. P. Morrison, rector 
of the Cathedral, has charge of local arrangements. The Benedictine 
Liturgical Conference, assisted by a national committee of diocesan 
priests, religious and lay people, is sponsoring the event. 

Theme of the Week is “The Liturgy and the Spirit of Christian Sac- 
rifice.” Fr. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., executive secretary of the conference, 
has announced the following topics of addresses to be delivered: 


1. The Meaning of Sacrifice in General. 
2. The Meaning of Christian Sacrifice: 
A. Christ’s Sacrifice; 
3. B. Our Sacrifice with Christ. 
Christian Sacrifice and the Individual: 
A. Liturgy and Christian Asceticism; 
. B. The Sacraments and Individual Sacrifice; 
C. The Sacramentals and Individual Sacrifice; 
D. Our Lady, Model and Exemplar of Individuai Sacrifice. 
Christian Sacrifice in Society (a Symposium) : 
A. Statement of Principle; 
B. The Racial Problem; 
C. The Rural Problem; 
D. The Labor Problem; 
E. The Peace Problem. 
9. The Divine Office and Christian Sacrifice. 
10. The Spirit of Christian Sacrifice and Art: 
A. The Altar; 
11. B. Gregorian Chant. 
12. The Liturgical Movement in a City Parish. 
13. The Liturgical Movement in a Village Parish. 
14. The Liturgical Movement among our Armed Forces (a Survey). 
All inquiries about the Week should be addressed to Fr. Michael, at 
Holy Name Cathedral, 730 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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